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PoLITICAL—PRESIDENTIAL—the campaign, rally of 
force, developement of party operations. 

J. Q. Avam’s appress—in relation to the Florida 
treaty. 

CHRONICLE. 
erence Sera erence ae AAA RS 

Canton The Ronert Fulton, Captain Drinker, 
at New York, in 127 days from Canton, brings no 
news of importance. 

Vatparaiso. By the Philip Houe, dates to the 7th 
July are received. All quite in the Pacific. There 
were no whalers at Coquimbo when the Philip Houe 

















left. Capt. Perry did not see one American vessel | 


of war whilst upon the coast of South America. 

















FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


IRELAND. 

GENERAL po.itics. A late letter says—Our 
Paris papers seemed to forget Mr. O'Connell until 
the quairel about Tahiti and Morocco bore promise 
of war. Then the liberator and the situation of Ire- 








land were brought into the calculation of results.— / States should fail us, we shall fight alone for the Jib- 


At a meeting of the Repeal association in Dublin on 
the Ist, the son of O’Connell, Daniel, jr., who serves 
as his mouth-piece, referred to the lowering aspect 
of the political horizon in these terms: 

“Jt was likely, in all appearance, that England 
would want the Jion-heart and stout arm of lreland, 
and she could easily procure both the one and the 
other—not by the means of the plausible hypocrisy 


and sweet words of sir Rube t Peel, but by the sub- to be so lucrative that they could not forego so easy, 
stantial instrumentality of doing justice to the Irish.” | 


Mr. T. McNevin, another speaker, expressed ab- 
solute distrust of the professions and promises of the 
premier at the close of the session, with which how- 
ever, most of the Irish members of parliament testi- 
fied high satisfaction. ‘The materia! business of the 
meeting was this paragraph— 

‘He could state it to be the opinion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, that the association should take steps to get as 
many persons as possible, not being already pledged 
teetotallers, to take the abstinence pledge for a lim- 
ited period; that 1s, until the repeal of the union.— 
Mr. O'Connell had consulted Father Mathew, who 
approved of the.limited plan for those who would not 
tuke the pledge for life. Four of Mr. O’Connell’s 
grandsons had already taken it in the limited shape, 
and Mr. S. O’Brien, upon his return from the coun- 
try. would probably shape a motion for an aggregate 
ineeting at Ciontart, or some other su'table vicinity; 
to administer ‘the Repeal Total Abstinence Pledge.’ 
He also knew that Mr. O'Connell concurred in ano- 
ther suggestion of Mr. O’Brien to have another 
pledge taken, as universally as possible, against the 
consumption of tobacco in any shape until the re 
peal of the union. ‘That pledge, if universally, or 
even generally taken, would nave a great etfect upon 
the minds of British statesmen in favor of doing jus- 
tice to Ireland. He knew that it was the intention of 
Mr. O Connell himseif, upon the 30th of May, 1845, 
to institute a pledge for the non—consumption of ex. 
Ciseavle articles in Ireland, aiid also a pledge for the 
hou-use of any article not of Irish manufacture. — 
All these pledges would be upon the same footing as 
the total abstinence pledge.” 

Father Mathew provabdly thought that the pledge 
Until the repeal was quite equivalent to the other, 
even for the youngest (eetotaller. Perhaps the asso- 
Clation thought that the new pledge would increase 
the earnestness of many for repeal as the term for 
their abstinence. The vow against tobacco is meant 
to lessen the British revenue, but was the more fa- 
vored, We inay presume, as the plant comes from 
slaveholding states. Notwithstanding the extent of 
Hae ee a starvation in lreland, Mr. O'Connell 

ie WWllow prisoners have corgepted to 
vod XV ito Sy. feed most 
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luxuriously from voluntary supplies; Punch, of Lon- 
don, throws out his squib: 

“Danizn. THE praiwer. Ireland, they say, re- 
quires for the developement of her resources a tho- 
rough drainage. The repeal rent of Mr. Daniet O’- 
Connell is stated by the Dublin Evening Mail as av- 
eraging from £50,000 to £60,000 a year. How can 
Ireland be drained more effectually?” ; 

Our journals furnish every day magnificent esti- 
mates of French resources for a death struggle with 
Great Britain. The revolutionary National is hoast- 
ful, confident, and unscrupulous beyond all. Priva- 
teering forms one of its chief reliances—free, of 
course, from all restraint of law or mercy. You will 
readily receive a translation of a part of its text 
touching foreign aid. The number of the 20th in- 
stant says:—"We must not positively count on the 
secondary nations of Europe. They may unite with 
us in destroying the comiion enemy, but this ts not 
certain. 
side of the Atlantic, we shall see a nation for whom 
France lavished her treasure and blood, and that na- 
tion, no doubt, will discharge her sacred debt. The 
United States, whose growth we bail, will always 
‘find in France a powerful and glorious ally: on the 
other hand, they have every thing to fear from the 
pretensions, jealousy, and resentments of Great Brit- 
ain. Gratitude and policy, then, would cause them 
to espouse our quarrel with fervor. Success would 
not be distant nor doubtful. Swarms of privateers, 
in concert with the French, would cut up English 
commerce in every sea, on every coast. Meanwhile, 
the American shins of war, though few, yet bravely 
and skilfully managed, would not remain idle. If, 
against all probability, the government of the United 








‘erty of the seas, and reap the honor of having won 
‘that order would be disturbed in France—that our 
‘freedom and equality for all the secondary powers. 
|What we have said about American privateers, 
iwould remain true, though the government should 
| be recreant; those vessels would take letters of mar- 
‘que from the French government. American mer- 
chants would perceive this arming against England 


an expedient of enriching themselves by ruining too 
their old rivals. 
berless war steamers in all our channel ports; some 
fine day, after a violent storm had completely swept 
the channel, we should throw fifty thousand soldiers 
on undefended points of the British coast. 
debarkation and its results are a matter of mere time 
or opportunity.” 

This is a faint specimen of the National’s flourish- 
es. Your government and people will, in any event, 
adhere to the Wasuineron policy, and justify the 
complaint of other French organse—that you act only 
on your own particular grievances—in your own 


elsewhere in Europe. A majority of the British ca- 
faculties are far better understood anc appreciated 
in Great Britain than in France. The Paris Globe 


pute, and particularly of the two good volumes on the 
French and Spanish West Indies. He ridicules and 
repreliends the papers of both Paris and London for 
their Wild war whoop and their prodigious-array of 
national advantages. They are, he says, mere vapor 


tion. His close connexion with the ministry, like 
that of the Journal des Debats, lends additional 
weight to such language as the following: 

‘*We shall not Jose our time in opposing calcula- 
tion to calculation, in casting up the number of our 
ships, in making notes of the hatreds suspended over 
the head of England in the various quarters of the 
globe, in enumerating the Irish and the Chartists, 
who would increase the chances of an invasion of 
England. No! All this is wretchedly ridiculous, and 
we leave these labors to radical writers. But we 
will say, that for England, as much as for France, 
war would be a calumity, of the consequence of 
which no one can define the limits. If it be true, 
new-born dynasty would be endangered—that our 





reiirceds would remain upfinished—that Paris, that 


If, however, we turn our eyes to the other’ 


9 | 
We French would construct num- 


Such a| 


| Jesuits: everywhere they have emissaries, if not con- 
| gregations; they are necessarily cosmopoliles; they 
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great seat of industry, would be deserted by foreign- 
ers—and that with them, employment, profit, and 
wealth would depart; that every branch of our nation. 
al industry would receive a rude shock; it is equally 
true, that on the day when the flames of war should 
break forth, the voice of O'Connell, now smothered, 
would be heard aloud; the elements of democracy 
would make the aristocracy pay dear for the aid it 
might lend. You would sow disorder and uneasines 
amongst us, but you would not produce a revolution, 
Go to!—neither you nor we nor any portion of Eu- 
rope, have anything to gain by awar, All of us have 
need of order, undisturbed industry, and stability, and 
we all depend upon each other. The first cannon 
ball you fire against us will strike all Europe to the 


heart.” 
SWITZERLAND. 
Riligious question in the diet. The European cor- 


‘respondent of the Mutional Intelligencer writes from 


Paris August 25. 


“The minority of the seven Catholic Cantons in the 
Swiss diet, although the Argau convent case has heen 
regularly decided against them, continue to protest 
and to proclaim the decision a violation of the fede- 
ral compact. On the 19th instant the diet entertain- 
ed, at the instance of Argau, the motion for the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from all Switzerland. This 
measure, and the nature of the discussion, affect 
deeply the sentiments and pretensions of several of 
the Cantons wherein the order is not merely tolera- 
ted, but religiously cherished—its seminaries being 
thought the best possible in every respect for the ed- 
ucation of Catholic youth; and as the hue and ery 
against the Jesuits has not abated in France, politi- 
cians and religionists here are alive to the fate of a 
strong and sweeping proposition like that before the 
diet. The debate was opened, in the affirmative, by 
an erudite, able deputy of Argau, a professed Catho- 
lic. He spoke four hours, and arrested, throughout, 
the attention of the whole assembly. It was time, 
he thought to settle a matter which had agitated the 
country for twenty—five years. He travelled all his- 
tory since the institution of the order, exhibiting 
whatever ill had been done by the Jesuits, or what- 
ever had been imputed to them by their rivals and 
special adversaries. It was a universal bill of indict- 
ment, in which regulations, discipline, doctrine, con- 
duct, books, character, designs, were comprised for 
utter defamation and proscription. This unlimited 
invective was pronounced in German. 

The orator ascribed evena present ambiguity to ths 





can have no patriotism, by reason of their vows and 


‘objects; they must be eminently dangerous, as they 
jhave uniformly proved, to republican and federal 


Switzerland; any good Catholic might concur with 
him in his opinions and purpose—because the pope 


immediate questions. The letter of marque morality | did not deem the order indispensable for any part of 
you can scarcely adopt; you may be assured that! the earth or the church in general. 


there 1s not more good will towards you here than; culty was the constitutional one. Had the diet, by the 


His chief diffi- 


compact, competency to expel the order from any 


binet and of the press are hostile; yet your merits and |Canton that wished to retain the Jesuits? He con- 


tended for the competency, by reference to the clause 


_which enjoined on the diet the care of the general 
is edited in chief, by a frank, ready, gifted writer, welfare. Cantonal sovereignty must yield when a 
Granter de Cassagnac, author of various books of re-' measure could be shown to appertain to that clause. 
| The entire number of the Jesuits in the confederation 
does not exceed two hundred and seventy-eignt. Fri- 
-bourg is their head quarters. 


The majority of trem 


are foreigners. In our federal and national system, 


‘the separation or distribution of powers is far more 
spouts, organs of pride, passion, delirium; instead of | 
sentinels of reason, justice, humanity, and civiliza.| 
firmed that in the Cantons where the Jesuits ere eg 


definite and determinable than in the Swiss patch- 
work. The deputy who came next in the debate af- 


tablished the governments dared not pass any law 
obnoxious tothem. Three long sittings were allow- 
ed to the subject; very sharp altercations took place 


| between the Catholic speakers particularly, who 


were divided in opinion: the Protestants were chaig- 
ed with using the Jesuits as a mere pretence for war 
on all Catholic creed and rite. The vote was had 
on the 21st instant, and the motion rejected by four- 
teen out of twenty two cantons; the project of Argau 
was brought too broad and rather premature; but the 
fourteen states reserved the contingency oi serious, 
ascertained machinations on the part of the Jesuits, 
or any grave danger to the Union from their pre- 
sence. Representing seven-eighths of the population 





of Switzerland, they would nut preclude themsefras 
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from adopting, at any time, any measure essential to 
the common weal. 

The order of Loyola found zealous and skilful ad- 
vocates in the diet; the president of the assembly sig- 
nalized himself in the number. A considerable por- 
tion of the property of one of the convents suppressed‘ 
by Argau lies in the contiguous canton of Lucerne, 
and Lucerne will»not allow it to be sold, although 
the diet has sanctioned the suppression; the diet ad- 
monishes, and threatens force. I mention these Hel- 
vetic feuds, because of the analogies in the constitu- 
tions and tendencies of Switzerland and the United 


States. 
PERU. 
Another revolution has occurred. Domingo Elias, 
a private citizen, had been proclaimed president, 
making a fourth party now contending for domin- 


ion. a 

ber NEW GRANADA. 
_ Allquiet. The elections going on peaceably. It 
issupposed Gen. Mosquera will be elected pr esi- 


dent. 
HAYTI. 

Trarquillity appears to be restored at the capital 
and the whole south side of the island. There re- 
mained some disaflection at the north, but the presi- 
dent Gurrierre, was in the neighvourhood, with 2000 
well armed troops. He had made a circuit tour of 
the island and was every where well received. Gen. 
Acasa, ‘the barefooted general’ had been tried and 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. Trade heavy 
—foreign productions plenty and low. 

CANADA. 

Cost of the Insurrection. The real cost of the in- 
surrection in Canada during the Melbourne whig re- 
gime, at last comes out—alimost five millions and a 
half! By a return Jaid before parliament on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Leader, it appears that the total expense 
of the army, navy, ordnance, and comniissariat ser- 
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vices in Canada, for the year 1837, amounted to} 


$189,048; and for subsequent years as follows: 


1838 £510,248 1841 £398,998 
1839 1,629,070 1842 884,998 
1840 1,313,884 1043 806,007 


The difference between the expenditure of these 
years and that of 1837 amounts, with £558,877 dif- 
ference on account of supplies, to the sum £5,437,- 


694. 
MEXICO. 
Vera Cruz dates to the 12th September, received 
by the Anax at New Orleans, state that the govern- 














The Congress frigate, arrived there on the 30th 
August from a cruise, al] well. 

The Raritan sloop of war, sailled thence for the 
River of Platte, 25th Aug. 

The Brazilians were actively fitting out all. their 
vessels of war; it was supposed they intended to 
blockade Montevideo, and prevent the Buenos Ayre 
ans from taking that place. The Sardinian frigate 
Eurydice. sailed three days previous on a cruize.— 
In port were three British frigates, one of Ameri- 
ca;also a Russian steam frigate. 

MepiTerraNneAN Squapron. The Columbia U. S. 
frigate reached Lisbon on the Ist September from 
Cadiz. All well. She wasat Tangier Roads on the 
28th July, from Naples. Expected to sail for the 
U. States, in Naveniber. 

The French Squadron under the Prince de Joinville 
was at Cadiz on the Sth of September, consisting of 
three ships of the line, the frigate La Belle Poule, 
and seven steamers. The Inflexible and steamer 
Montezuma were at Gibralter. 
Joinville had issued orders that none of his officers or 
men should communicate © ith any of the British of- 
ficers or men, except vice admiral Owen. 

The Union, United States Steamer, Lieut. Com. 
Bell, sailed from Pensacola on the 20th ultimo for 
Galvestor, with Mr. Duff Green, the newly appoint- 
ed consul for that port, 

The Naval Court of Inquiry at Pensacola, convened 
for the investigation of charges against Capt. La- 
valette, adjourned sine die on the 27th ult. but the 
result of their deliberations will not be known until 
reviewed by the secretary of the navy. 





ARMY. 


Mizirary Movements. We learn from the St. 
Lovis Republican that marching orders had been re- 
ceived at Fort Atkinson for a company of United 
States dragoons to repair to Fort Snelling, and that 
they started, under the command of captain Sum- 
mer. 


The object of this movement is said to be the ar- 
rest of a portion of the Sioux tribe of Indians con- 
cerned in the murder and robbery of some cattle 
drovers from Missouri, on the St. Peters river, about 
the middle of last month. 





Repty oF Presipent Tyrer, to the preamble 
and resolutions adopted by ‘‘the Democratic Associ- 
ation of Norfolk Borough” on the 24th August 1844, 
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managers. He depicted fearful combinations which 
I would have to encounter and even anticipated 
my resignation, as a measure to be forced upon me. 
How near these predictions were being realised, the 
country has had fair opportunity to know. Because 
I would not sanction measures, which to have sanc- 
tioned with my opinions concerning them would 
have covered me with disgrace, I was loudly de- 
nounced—my name rendered a bye word of reproach 
—the harshest and foulest abuse cast upow me by 


flect their light along the streets of our cities. All 
this was acrompamied by the resignation of anentire 
cabinet save a single member, and but few hours al- 
lowed mie, under the constitution, to fill their va- 
cancies. Let it be borne in mind thatall vacan- 





The Prince de} 


,¢ies occurring during the sessicn of the senate 
, must be filled before its adjournment; and cannot af- 
| terwards;—that congress had agreed to adjourn on 
Monday at two o’clock, P. M. and that the last res- 
iguation of five cabinet officers occurred at 5 o’cloek 
-P. M., on Saturday preceeding—the earliest hav- 
| ing taken place only at half past twelve of the same 
,day The almustentire work of reorganizing the 
cabinet was thus to be accomplished by a ‘‘president 
without a party’? who, it had been confidently asser- 
| ted, could not procure the aid of another Cabinet in 
\the administration of the government, in the short 
| period which remained of the session of congress. If 
ithe highly moral sensibilities of the five. could have 
| been satisfied by a delay of their resignation until 
Tuesday morning—of two days only—a larger op- 
portunity would have been afforded me of. perform- 
ing the work of making an almost entire cabinet, 
which had required, on the part of my predecessors, 
‘months to adjust. The veto message had gone in for 
Some days; yet they did not resign earlier than Sat- 
_urday—thus leaving the shortest possible time within 
| which to surround myself with new advisers. 

To a majority of the cabinet, | had submitted, in 
solemn form, the propriety of my announcing, in 
|connection with my veto message, a formal renunci- 
‘ation of all connexion of my name with the matter 
‘of the succession, and they had advised unanimously 
against it;and yet immediately thereafter, their re- 
signations followed, and my mtives were publicly 
_assailed by some of these very advisers who thus 

avatled themselves of the fact that there was at 
'that time but a single press with a Jimited circula- 
tion through which their assaults could be _ repelled. 
I leave others to canvass motives. 1} state but facts. 
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ment had shown considerable chagrin at the robbery , expressing, ‘‘on having heard of his withdrawal as | There can be but little difficulty in drawing infer 
on the 25th August of our minister ex-gov. Shannon, | a candidate for the presidency”—‘‘their high sense of | ences. I felt that a high and solemn duty had devolv- 


soon after his arrival;—his cloak, watch, pencil, and 
about $80, was all the booty they got. The army 
for the invasion of Texas, was kept about statu quo, 
by balancing desertions against the enlistments.— 
Gen. Arista was tocommand the army. The Anax 
brought as passengers W.F. Wilson, W. A. Wal- 
lace, T. S. Tabem, W. Ryon, and T. C. Armstrong, 
late Texian prisoners released by the Mexican gov- 


ernment. 
TEXAS. 

Dates to the 28th ult. are received. Commodore 
Moore arrived at New Orleans a passenger in the 
Republic. The court martial trial was over. 

Anson Jones, candidate of the Houston party, 
anti-annexation, is elected president of the republic, 
beating Gen. Burleson; majority not yet ascertairfed. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

















Diptomatic. Mr. Prorritr ex-minister from the 
United States to Brazil, arrived at Norfolk on the 
Ist instant, in the Cyane sloop of war. 





Henry Lepyarp, Esq. late charge d'affaires of 
the United States at the court of Versailles, has re- 
turned, with his family, to the United States. 

Durr GreeEN, consul to Galveston, reached there 
on the 29th ult. and left for Vera Cruz on the first 
instant in the Woodbury revenue cutter. 


THE NAVY. 

Tue Paciric Sevapron. The Savannah U. 8. 
frigate, was at Callao on the 18th July, to leave on 
the 20th [for Panama, to receive the commodore 
who succeeds the lamented Dallas. 

The Shark, U. S. Schooner reached Callao on the 
13th July from Panama. 

The Relief was to sail on the 18th for Valparaiso, 


for supplies. 
Braz Squapron. The Cyane U.S. sloop of war, 





‘the many distinguished services which, during his 
| able, dignified, and prosperous administration of pub- 
lic affairs, be has rendered to his country; and of the 
‘lofty, pure,and patriotic motives by which he has 
been governed in fulfilling the responsible trust confi- 
_ded to him by the people; and anticipating that ‘judg- 
' ment of impartial history’ to which he has appealed 
| to vindicate his reputation against the reckless as- 
| saults of unscrupulous adversaries, they believe their 
‘republican friends through the United States are 
/now prepared to award him all that he has asked— 
all that his fame requires— justice.” 


Washington D. C. Sept. 2, 1844. 

| Gentlemen: Your letter, forwarding the resolutions 
| adopted on the 23d August by the democratic associ- 
ation, claims and receives my most profound acknol- 
'edgements. The kind expressions employed by the 
| resolutions towards me, have been the more accepta- 
‘ble, from the fact that as the citizens of Norfolk and 
| Portsmouth were among the first to step forward and 
' defend me against the attacks of a host of assailants, 
| so now also when all my personal interest has ceased 

in connection with the approaching presidential con- 
‘test, they tender me the voluntary offering of their 
confidence in my motives, and their approval of the 
| most that ] have done since I have occupied this 
| Station. Norcan I be indifferent to the fact, that 

what may remain of my life is destined to be pas- 
sed in their vicinity—their good opinion, therefore, 
| is of priceless value to me, and their ‘‘resolutions” 
| conveying to me that opinion, will be hoarded 
_in my memory as amongst the most precious re- 
‘collections of my past life. 
' The voice of prophecy utterred by one of your 
fellow citizens (whose exalted talents, united with 
| the highest moral and political worth, has won for 


his name a high distinction) indulged, anterior to the 
ne of 1840 in predictions which were but too 


near being realized. Anticipating the election of 


| General Harrison and myself—the probable demise 
‘of General Harrison from his advanced age, and my 


Com. Hoillins arrived at Hampton Roads on the! succession as the vice president—he drew in the 
Ist instant bringing Geo. H. Proffit esq. ex-minister' fall of 1840, a fearful picture to myself of what 


of the U. S. to Brazil. 
the 19ih Aug. 


The Cyane sailed from Rio! would be my situation on the occurrence of such 


contingencies. He spoke of violent assaults to be 


The Constitution U. S. frigate, Com. Percival, was made upon me, unless I yielded my conscience, judg- 


at Rio Janeiro on the Ist Sept., 


| ment—every thing into the hands of the political 


ed upon me. My resignation would amount to a 
declaration to the world, that our system of govern- 
ment had failed, from the fact that the provision 
made for the death of the president, was either so 
defective as to merge all execulive powers in the 
legislative branch of the government, by making the 
succession the mere instrument of theic will, or, by 
forcing him to give way before the embarrassments 
of his position, devolve the government on another 
—the remotest probability of whose succession had 
not been looked to by the people during the elec- 
tions, and who would theretore, be more feeble and 
impotent in the exercise of an independent mind 
and judgment than a vice president. 1 consider the 
path of my duty was clearly marked out before me, 
and I resolved to pursue it. 


I have been reared in the vicinity of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. Many of their citizens have known 
me from early youth. They knew—lI feel a proud 
consciousness of the fact—that dishonor could never 
attach itself to my character or conduct. They vin- 
dicate me then, and by their resolutions, they avow 
publicly their opinions. The termination of my la- 
bors, is near at hand—the experiment has been fair- 
ly made, and | shall under providence leave the gov- 
ernment, to those who may come after me in all its 
different departments, unimpaired in all its energies, 
and unaltered in its letter or true import. | am 
content. 

I pray you to make known these sentiments to 
those you represeit, with assurances of my high res- 
pect. JOHN TYLER. 

To Messrs. W. Reid and Oscar E. Edwards, sec: 
retaries of the Norfolk democrat’c association. 





Tue Ice Trape. The exportof Ice from the port 
of Boston, for the month ending ‘Sept. 30, and the 
place of export, is as follows: 


Demerara tons. 150 
Porto Rico 100 
Barbadoes 10 
New Orleans 600 
Wilmington, N. C. 60 
Total'for September 2 920 
Total for fuur months 7214} 








[Boston Shipping List. 
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ae Be [288 OF TIL UNi ?*. Expenses of trausportation, repairs, singular fact, thatalready Virginia and Missour: pro- a 
op PRE ER OR EN &e. ‘ . 107,669 73 duce pareetes quantity, North Carolina, Inditns. 
ote “Ne site a : and Ohio are but little behind their siste . hh 
— Tass <= Peat api rg ai ye sescrs- $104,519 33 will strike most persons with surtitisg. that Wt (lt va 
“send rere at the Lest oresileatial election (1840) and Comparative statement of the operation of the fastest quantity of Hemp % ralseg in Virginia.— . 
an number that could be polled al the ensu | Washington road for the year ending the. 30ih Sep. e culture Is priucipatly in the western part of the ig 
anc- an estimate of the nun P ; tate, and ties bord * 
; tember. 1843. and that ending on the 30th Septem. State, and in counties bordering on Kentucky, “ef 
ould ing election. sid thi, id ber, 1844. It is believed that there will be a great growth in et 
de- x o ~. 3 = 220 ; 1843. 1844. Missouri, as the land is peculiarly fitted for the cul- SE 
pach wD = z S32 S 2 =| Miles ran by passenger trains 62 396 G2915 ture, and where the emigrants are well skilled in the : i 
| by = @ e & PR. 3g 5 | Miles run by tonnage trains 34,320 35,558 management ofthe article By the census of 1840, Be 
a g 3 5 = = 58 Aggregate number of miles tie i Lae coneaens or0 the on of Hemp and Flax sais- i 
a : y a Number wb assengers carried . “| New York tons. 1,130 ; 
sal- Maine 33.000 501,791 92 314 109,300 one mile P “Ahh 2 646.719 3.575.029 ‘New Jersey Q 165 ie 
| Va N Hampshire 9,451 284574 58.919 69.450 ey, f tilt in enticttvania 5% ‘ 
cee - Number of tons carried one sy 2 649 if 
acan- Vermont 9000 291,948 50,454 59.400 “| 805.429 900.608 Virginia 95 594 
pales Massachusetts 7.800 737699 124.818 145,820/,,M° 3 Hf ms Hee or Catolina re 
mst: Rhode Island 1,225 108630 8,579 10,070) *0°8* Cos’ Oo) Conveying pas: aa | Sele “y 
: ' . . sengers and mails $43,799 $41,201 . Pennessee 3.344 
mh on onnecticut 4.800 309.978 56.100 66.000 Total cust of ieee , ¥ ’ ‘Kentucky 9 999 
t res- New York 40,000 2.428.921 441,144 522 469 otal cost of conveying ton- be nee 59 941 ' Ohio i Tha 
clogk New Jersey 7.400 373306 64.385 75.710] , PAR BO stud hh oe Sy 
hav- Pennsylvania 47.000 1,724.33 237.693 338,460 er, ERO ee ee ee 663.866 64.14. Dilinots 1976 
same Delaware 2.100 78,083 10841 12.570) rig ic V aleseaies 15 shisha Tee 13°010 
ithe Maryland 9.350 470,019 62,233 73.290 | 98! Per passenger per mule Hey ets EAT conte VArkangbs 1063 
ident ‘irginia 7.000 1.239.709 84.223 99.000 | ioe ieee ee evof passens SS Am other states 1.788 
asser- = TIN. Carolina = 5.000 753,419 80,158 95,150) renee iene eee as r 40. , 
net in 5 Carolina 33.000 594,398 by the legislature. | , SefS #9 each train | ab 42 97 nearly. | Tela! cp oes 
Kart ee =. aan 3 Average number of tons in Pn tons. 95,251 
x If se0rgia 62,000 691 3920 72,197 84,650) each train 23 255 The Russian Hemp has always been considered 
Mave 4 labama . 50,000 590,756 oa ae ia Average cost of repairs of lo- | the best, and has always been used in the navies of 
until 4 a 2 aa - pik 18 i 99 100 comotives per mile 6.459 cents 6 545 cents. | Great Britain, and in this country, For a great 
souistana wig or = 0 a = ‘ Reon _many years there was no other description used.— 
r Op: ennessee 41.000 829210 10068) 127,910; General statement of the affairs of the Baltimore | The consumption of Hemp in Russia, compared with 
form- centucky 40.500 779828 91.195 107,200] and Ohio rested a 30th September, 1644. | the growth issmall. It is one of the. reat arti 
ahinet, Dhio 44,000 1.519.461 272946 321.130! Dr. ae the Washington branch § 1,032,600 09 | of export from the country to all posal malate = 
BSsors , Andiana 36 500 $635 860 116906 137.600 roa ,Ud«, \ ed. no other nationin FE : , se 
in for Bi linois 43000 476.183 93.013 119.200 Cost of road toand west of Har- Kye as ichoces phe of eronosecs, tell Panam 
an Sat- BMichigan 50.000 212,267 44,064 51.760 per’s Ferry 7,623,600 25) | ow half the quantity she consumes 
within ; lissourt 64.000 = 333,702 49,454 59 160 Expended in building cars fur 2 9 | The soil in some parts of Russia ! particularly in 
re f rkansas 54:360 37 574 10,411 12,240 pla tersag Pact gs WE Be 38,216 74 | the provinces of the Upper Dahishe of Chopee Biss 
=a ‘4 7% aac | nigaf, Putava, Kinsky, Charkaf, &e. are _ 
ing, in FP) Total. 905,346 15,830,992 2,399,054 2,825,710 Maryland 9,181,005 11 | Re for the cultication of Hemit takes seine 
nunc i- City of Baltimore 6 per cert | By oeiiaal 
matter P stock 60,096 59, * quired in thegrowth, in the preparation of the 
mously [— Marycanp. Battmore anp Ouro rat roap. The Due from the Washington branch ground, the pray AR Sg of route There 
eir re- Beventeenth annual report of the directors of the com- road 4,171 91) nad tie article he ip we ss Pin seas of this 
yublicly pany has been published in the Baltimore daily papers Dividend for past year to be re- hey ey we . a Pitre ind in the west—and 
oo thus (fis week. It is very long, and principally approp;riat- ceived from that branch 61,956 00, as the er ye ote ges encouragement, the 
“was at d to arguments in vindication of the policy pursued Cash on hand and in the hands queatsy gee 0 will great y increase. 
circula- [By the company in relation to their grand rival, the | of officers 51,860 18) Phe yield of our country in 1840—and it has great- 
epelled. [Plesapeake and Ohio canal, in arguing the superio- | ly increased since—was over ninety-five thousand 
ut facts. ity of rail roads to canals, even for such heavy | $12,053,512 81} tons: which would amount in value to considerably 
g infer eightage as coal and iron—and in displaying in-| Cr. Loan at 6 per cent for the pur- over ten millions of dollars. The import now is but 
devolv- Gucements for continuing the rail road to the Ohio ose of taking stock in the about eighteen hundred tons, or about three hundred 
nt to a iver—while they appear to think that it would be Vashinzton branch road $985,000 00 | and fifty thousand dollars. 
govern- ery foolish to complete the canal to Cumberland.— Stock, nominally $7,000,000, de- 
rovision he exhibit of the affairs of the company is quite linquent $242 5U 6,999,757 50| Bartimore Imrorrations. The following are a 
Jither $0 fattering, showing a decided improve merft in the re- Dividends on forfeited stock 43 40| few of the leading articles imported from foreign 
; in the enue, and a diminution of expenses The capital Baring, Brothers & Co. 203,702 74) ports into the portof Baltimore, for the quarter 
king the f the company, upon which a dividend of 24 per State of Maryland 5 per cent ending September 30. 1844. 1843. 
or, by ent. is now declared, consists of $7,000,000, of sterling bonds 3,200,000 00 | Coffee bags 22,038 39,746 
assments hich the city of Baltimore holds three anda half Revenue balance of Sugar hhds 4,028 1,397 
another illions, the state of Maryland half a million, and acount Ist Oct. Sugar tes 3U 15 
sion had ree millions are in the hands of individuals. The 1343, $312,598 22 Sugar bbis 84 171 
he elec: ty will therefore receive on the Its Nov., $87,000, Rev’n. since accru- Sugar bxs 1,066 651 
eeble and e state of Maryland $12,500 and $75,000 will be ed, main branch 290,454 65 Molasses lihds 484 551 
nt mind nid to individuals. ° . Washington branch 61,956 00 Molasses tes 80 
sider the The Washington branch of the road, has a capital 665,008 87 | Molasses bbls 98 30 
sfore me, $1,650,000, of which the Baltimore and Ohio Hides, dry 43,645 23,201 
ailruad Company holds $1,032,600; the state of | : $12,053,512 81 Hides, green ; te 
folk and aryland $550,000, and individuals $67,400. The} General statement of the affairs of the Washing-| FLour anp Meat. Amount of flour and meal in- 
e known fame will receive $33,000, being six per cent. secur-| ton branch railroad, 30th September, 1344. spected in the city of Baltimore, for the quarter end- 
4 oread lo her as interest fur the amount invested in this | DR- Cust of road, real estate, engines, ing September 3U, 1844. 1843. 
uld never anch, besides the bonus of fifty cents oneach pas- cars, &c. $1,650,000 00| Flour, wheat bbls 124,238 170,880 
They vin- nger, which this year amounts to $41,040 29, mak- Cssh on hand $139,848 28 Flour, wheat hf. bbis 7,311 10,352 
ney avow B her total receipts from this branch $74,040 29— Do. in hands of offi- Flour, rye bbls 610 1,961 
of my la: Pd from the main stem $12,500. cers 118 &2 Meal, corn mye 50 67 
been fair- The following statements of the yeaf’s transac- 139,967 10 pes Ae hf. yt “ae 
eh ae ns accompanies the report: $1,789,967 10} Tosacco. Amount of tobacco imspected in the 
s energies, Revenues and ex penses of the main stem of the | four different warehouses, inthe city of Baltimore, 
Fem limore and Onio railroad, for the year ending 30th’ Cr. Stock $1,650,000 06} for the quarter ending September 30. 
: plember, 1844. Annuity of 5 percent stock for 1844. 1843. 
baer peeived for transportation of passen- right of way at Eikridge 25,000 00} Maryland hhds. 10,675 9.486 
high res gsers and merchandize — «$658,619 98 Due the Baltimore and Ohio rail- Ohio — 7,125 7,436 
YLER. penses of transportation, repairs, _road 4,171 91) Virginia : 13 
ards, sec 311,673 94 Net revenue of the | Kentucky 489 931 
+ ag N year $104,519 33 Missouri 34 859 
‘ : ettearnings - ey $346,946 U3 Surplus of lastyear 6,275 86 Stems ’ 12 
the port *rest account, including interest on 110,795 19; The total stocks in all the warehouses at the close 
) and the Me Stock : 56,491 38 of Sept. ult. was about 16,500 hhds. 
. $1,789,967 10| Brrr anv Pons. Amout of beef and pork inspect- 
tons. 150 BBidend gy P the - Wack; $29u,494 65) - nee | Od 1 the city of Baltimore, for the quarter ending 
Sea ee ee THADE AND COMMERCE. comer ey 2 waeaet 1843. 
600 Hp.) -| American Hemp. The growth of Hemp in the} Beef bbls. 195 248 
60 sine of revenue for past year = $352,410 65| United States is becoming of immense importance, | Beef hf. bbis, 82 
-— Bi. Bete and SA pEaseS of ihe Washington branch | and the time 1s probably not very distant when the | Beef g°- bbls. 50 
920 ad ea and Ohio railroad for the past year. | country will no longer be dependent on any foreign | Pork bbls, 418 2,700 
72145 bers udegn’ transportation of passen- who for this article. Kentucky had the credit of] Pork hf. bbls. 76 46 
ping List. and merchandize $212,189 06° being the largest grow ing state for Hemp; buiit is a! Pork qr. bbls 
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Wuisxer. Amount of domestic whiskey, guaged Richmond, Sept. 23, 1844. | official returns (the census of 1840,) the amount o 
and inspected in the city of Baltimore, for the quar-{| Genriemen: In your note to us of this morning. | the crop, and find it to have been as follows: ed 
ter ending September 30. you ask our opinion as to the effect of the tariff of|Maine | 10,392.989 m 
1844. 1843. 1842. 1841. | 1842 on the price of tobacco. Without attempting | New Hampshire 6,206.606 eo 
Hogsheads 252 186 242 46S | to enter upon a long detailed statement of the causes | Massachusets 5,385,652 re 
; Barrels 4,906 4.397 4,610 9,684 | that affect the tobacco markets, and produce such | Rhode Island 911,973 ne 
‘: [Luford’s Com. Journal. | frequent fluctuations in prices, we will answer your | Connecticut 3,414,238 m: 
; —— question, by stating that in our opinion the tariff has | Vermont 8,869,751 cu 
i Custom house, Cleveland, October 1, 1844. | no influence whatever on the tobacco market: it] New York 30 123,614 wl 
| Onto Lane Commence. Comparative statement | neither increases nor diminishes the consumption in} New Jersey 2,072,069 sp’ 
i of the quantity of flour, pork, and wheat, exported | foreign countries, and therefore has no effect upon | Pennsylvania 9 535.663 be 
Hi from Cleveland during deptember, 1843 and 1844, / prices in Europe—the prices of tobacco are regulated | Delaware 200.712 we 
f exclusive of shipments by steamboats. or affected entirely by the production and consump- Maryland 1,036,433 dre 
Ra lour. Pork. Wheat. | tion. When the production exceeds the consumption, | Virginia 2.944.660 col 
fr 1843 bbls. bbls. bush. | and the stocks accumulate, as is the case at this time, | North Carolina 2.609 239 lin 
} United States ports 70,478 6144 90,264 | prices are low and must remain so, until the’ stocks | South Carolina 2,698 313 hat 
i Canada ports 9,783 196 = 36,218) are reduced and the production lessened so as to} Georgia 1,291,366 wh 
i -——- — ———— | correspond with the consumption. From the year Alabama 1,708.356 | Cor 
bi 80,216 810; 126,482 | 1800 to the year 1839 the whole quantity of tobacco | Mississippi 1,630,100 [anc 
8 1844. exported from the United States annually, averaged | Louisiana 834.34] me! 
United States ports 50,916 2,623 71,521 | about 82,000 hhds. During this period one or two|Tennesses 1.904.370 ter 
Canada ports 10,475 ~—=—:1,339 22,224 | short crops in Virginia would affect prices. Kentucky 1,055,085 gra 
: | The western states during this period had never} Ohio 5,805,021 mo! 
7 iA 61,391 3,962 93,745 | exported on an average more than 35,000 bhds. In | Indiana 1,525,794 sen: 
uf Total value, as above, 1843 $407,787 30 | 1340 the west exported 40,000 hhds.—in 1841, 54,600 | Illinois 5 2.025.529 The 
| a For 1844 $308,268 00 | hhds.—in 1842, 68,000 hhds.—in 1843, 89,800bhds. | Missouri 783,768 mor 
| {Cleveland Herald. |—and in 1844, 81,20) hhds. We refer you to the | Arkansas 293,608 resi 
ie New Orleans Price Current of the 7th September, | Michigan 2 109.295 trus 
ae Boston Domestic coTrTron oops TRADE. The ex-/| for the exports of tobacco, from 1835 to 1844 inclu- | Florida 264,617 tray 
aie port of domestic cotton goods from she port of Bos- | sive, by which you will see that New Orleans alone | Wisconsin 419,608 _N 
. op ton, for the month ending Sept. 30, 1844, has been | has exported in the last two years as much tobacro lowa 234,063 inju 
> be as follows: : on an average, as the average exports of the United | District of Columbia 12,035 man 
> tie To Foreign Ports. States, previous to 1835. This we think is sufficient abec 
a California bales and cases. 767 | to account for the low prices of 1843 and 1844—and/ Total 108,298 ,060 sem} 
a4 @ Marseilles 126 | we may say the very inferior quality of the Virginia} Adding 10 per cent. for the increased production tion 
ee Brazil 152 tobacco for two years past has contributed not a lit-| of four years, and the crop of 1844 will stand thus: insti! 
.. a Rio Janeiro 60 | tle.to lessen its value, and to bring the western to- Bushels. [fF thes 
By Port au Prince 26 | bacco into more general use. The fact is that the | Crop of 1840 108,298,060 — shou 
ay Miquelon 12/ west now produces nearly as much as the consump- | Ten per cent. increase 10,829,866 — on th 
Aa Africa 29 | tion of Europe demands. The failure of a crop in ———_—. F&F N 
‘ea! Cape Haytien 55 | Virginia has very little if any effect on prices in Eu- 119,127,866 The 
one ~~. |fope—it does, however, affect prices at home, in) Which, at twenty-five cents per bushel, givesa — & 
cue Total for September 1227 | our own market, since our manufacturers require crop valued at twenty-nine million seven hundred the 
eae For August 3654 | annually from 18,000 to 20,000 hhds. of Virginia | and eighty-one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six Bhatia 
i For July 1823 | tobacco for the consumption of the ngage 5 which | aonars. [New York Express. | and | 
Peo. For June 571 | is about half of what is suppossed to be the entire 5 ment 
a —— |erop of Virginia grown this year, and the consump a i Oe. 
haae Total for four months 7,305 | tion being on the increase, it is fair \to suppose that SOUTHERN CONVENTION, has b 
mii Coastwise, same time 25,704 | at least one half of the tobacco raised in Virginia] ,on sourn CAROLINA “RESISTANCE.” of the 
Lact ——- | hereafter will be manufactured for home use. 4 : pi D: 
ese Total. 33,009 It should be remembered that the growth of to- , We appropriate more room in the Register to the Bec 
rail bacco is not confined to the United States. It is| movements, position of affairs, and state of parties in unjust 
He had Richmond, Sept. 30, 1844. supposed that at least as much as 75,000 hhds. are|§ Carolina, than their immediate importance would ee 
a, Vinania Tocacco Insrection. ‘The fiscal year) 21604 in othercountries. It is true the consump- | seem to authorise, if we judge by the silence or ap: TF exci 
Be terminated yesterday. We give below a compara-| i. is on the increase, but it seems that the produc- parent disregard with which these movements are the dis 
Pik tive statement of the inspections of this city for the tion is far ahead of the consumption; as will appear | treated by the public journals in all other parts of gress 
a thy years 1843-44. from the annaxed statement of exports and products. | the Union. Scarcely a passing notice 1s taken of fiona! 
a 1843. 1844. We are, very respectfully, your ob’t ser’ts, them out of he state of South Carolina. They fail orbita 
La Shockoe hhds 15,000 12,937 JAMES GRAY. altogether to inspire any movement in accordance ne 
ah Be Public 4,512 3,512 JOHN CASKIE. | with South Carolina views, out of the state of South oes be 
i Bey Seabrooks 3,317 2,638 The exports of tobacco from the United States | Carolina itself, so far as we have been able to dit § gravat 
teBe From 1800 to 1810 average 79,215 hhds. | cern. Yet determinations are expressed and man: BM Ges. 1; 
ci Total 22,829 19,087 “ 4811 to 1820 v6 52,525 * ifested by so many declarations, of resorting at 00 BM o,. ¢,; 
oe) Cana Commerce. Arrivals by the James River ‘¢ ~—- 1821 to 1830 ts 81.853 “ very distant period, to an alternative of the very Jas! iengi 
ae and the Kenawa Co. for the quarter ending 30th Sep- « 1831 to 1835 te 87,667 ** import, and at ALL HAzARpS, of REsistinG laws of BP 1, 4. 
, i} tember, 1844, viz. The exports of the United States from 1836 to the Union, or power of the general government to B® oo... 
me it Tobacco hhds. 3,498} 1843, we have not at hand; they were small in 1837, “‘regulale commerce” or to impose duties upon foreign our sa 
ha! Tobacco, Manufactured bxs. 10,599 |+38, and °39: in °40, '41, 42, and ‘43, the exports goods, which, however they may be deemed whole tions o 
4 ae Tobacco, Stems hhds. 348 | were very large, larger than ever known before in some, S. C. chooses to dissent from, and by a solemt But 
i ed Flour bbls. 12,823 this country, ag the estimates below will show.— | act of her, legislature, has pledged herself to resist Brie vai 
f ed Wheat bush. 153,770 | phe receipts were: ‘The principal difference existing between the S. Ox BR yr, 
Leet Corn 313 Hhds. rolinians seems to be as tothe time that resistance propre 
ys Iron, pig tons. 3643 | 1, 1840—at New Orleans 40,000 shall commence. Yet this is only a difference of 10 },. shad 
a hae Iron, bar 20 V irginia 58,000 few months; resistance they indicate is tocome soon, sures ¥, 
f i) Coal 6,450 Maryland & Ohio 38,000 —as sure as the tariff of 1842 is continued. What may so 
ero Stone 2,380} 136,000 ever be the event, it is right that the embryo should eoneutt 
Be iy.) § [Richmond Whig. | 1, 1841—at New Orleans 54,000 be watched in its various stages of incubation, thy . hare 
“Sah eng Virginia 52.000 actors in and propagators of any movement of such ous and 
: Tue Tosacco Trape. We find the following cor- Maryland & Ohio 36 000 magnitude fully recognized, and their views as clear ted to t 
E respondence in the Richmond whig: 142,000 ly ascertained as possible—that the peopie of tht lishmen 
ie To James Grar and Joun Casxie, Esq’s: ._ |In 1842—at New Orleans 68,000 Union may be able to act understandingly, and WAR yois. | 
fe Gentiemen: The democratic leaders, with their Virginia 51,590 measure up to what is right and proper ia the prem in, 
3 usual ignorance of the laws of trade, or their yet Maryland & Ohio 37,000 ' mises. formity 
more usual disregard of camtour ans fair peri sass “= ay 500 ‘ai for the 
are represeating throughout the tobacco growing |), 1943-at New Orleans ; tuch 
region rr Virgina, that the current low prices of |. Virginia 56,500 . agin ae entertain po — a 
tobacco have been occasioned by the operation of Maryland & Ohio 338,000 Our readers have 7 PP uve deteresined Wil of <1 re 
the tariff of 1842. Absurd as such en opinioa is 184,300 of the tariff, in ee a oe he Of eoacintretill in Vital 
aie Tieden Seog "om eine = wal aaa ie 4 ane ——e yor |and rendering theit opposition a formidable and ¢t pe 
affect to believe the statement as well as m: irginia “ ‘mble, resol th 
Bast informed 7.000 fective as possible. The following preamble, hese ar 
ge Meneame assurance upon the un Maryland 37,00 158,200 lutions, and regulations, adopted by one of a . —— an 
We, therefore, request of you, who are exten-}; The exports of the above five trios ort ees oe will serve a8 an be. 
sively engaged in the tobacco trade, and acquainted | 120, 000 hhds, which has overstoc " — pe pe ccomeereeseet tii dhadlanadied samabeaailt © iene 
with all the causes which influence prices, to draw | markets. . j CASKIE. pe Ry ry exas, | 
up for publication a statement of your opwmions as to , Preamble.—In the perilous position in which Sov 10 Congr 
the influence exercised by the hag — ser Tue Poraro Crop. So much has been said of late Carolina is now placed in the intrigues and machit esol 
oo — IND. H. PCEASA Ni S, zi about the loss ofthe potato crop in the northern and tions of political enemies and the iniquitous +6) Y and 
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to meditate on their wrongs and grievances, to deter- 
mine cautiously but boldly the remedies to be appli- 
ed, and resolutely to act when the time for action 
may arrive. The injuries of which the state has to 
eomplain have been numerous and great, her inte- 
rests have been neglected, her prosperity undermi- 
ned, her institutions assailed, and when she has de- 
manded redress, her remonstrances have been ridi- 
culed and reviled. While she claimed nothing but 
what was guaranteed to her by the letter and the 
spirit of the federal constitution, that constitution has 
been wrenched from its true meaning to furnish the 
weapons with which she has been attacked. To re- 
dress her grievances and resist oppression, she was 
cothpelled to prohibit the enforcement within her 
limits of an unjust law. For the sake of peace and 
harmony, and for the conservation of this Union 
which she cherished, she consented to accept the 
compromise proposed to her, to disband her forces, 
and withdraw her opposition to the general govern- 
ment; receiving at the time a sacred pledge that, af- 
ter ten years, the system she denounced should be 
gradually abandoned. She has patiently waited for 
more than the ten years prescribed, trusting to a 
sense of justice for the fulfilment of the promise.— 
The pledge given to her has been violated—an act 
more odious and oppressive than the one formerly 
resisted, has been made the law of the Union—her 
trust has been contemned, and her confidence be- 
trayed. 

Nor has congress stopped here in the infliction of 
injuries. Those measures which her interests de- 
mand, and ber political and social existence render 
absolutely necessary, have been rejected with con- 
tempt. The abolitionists are enabled under the sanc- 
tion of congress to assai! and imperil her domestic 
institutions; and that policy, which was wisest for 
the whole country, has been frustrated, lest the south 
should secure a bulwark against fatal innovation up- 
on the constitution by the annexation of Texas. 

Nor does the catalogue of oppression stop here.— 
The legislation of congress has been for years such 
as to drain the south of its treasure, that the north or 
the west might be enriched. The revenues of the 


' hation have been employed for political gambling— 
) and the taxes have been increased in order to aug- 
> ment the means of political speculation and whole- 
| sale bribery. The system of internal improvements 

has been employed for the benefit of certain parties 
} of the Union to the injury of others, the resources of 


> Yhe nation have been turned into unlawful! channels 
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todo by public expenditure what should have been 
done by voluntary contributions—and these works, 
unjust in their conception, have been iniquitously 
monopolized by certain sections of the Union, to the 


) exclusion of the south. And further, by the act for 


the distribution of the sales of the public lands, con 
gress has stripped the general government of the na- 
tional wealth and imposed upon us in future, an ex- 
orbitant and unnecessary amount of taxation. 

By these and the like oppressive acts, our grievan- 
ces have been multiplied, and our former wrongs ag- 
gravated. The violation of the compromise bill, the 
desertion of politicians, the treachery of parties, and 
the faithlessness of congress, have taught us that we | 
must now judge seriously for ourselves, the measures 
to be adopted for the attainment of redress. ‘To this 
course we are called by our most vital interests, by 
our sacred principles, and by the recorded resolu- 
tions of our stute Jegislation. 

But while thus convinced of the enormity of those 
Stic vances of which we complain, and the necessity 
of speedy redress, we are not the less sensible of the 
Propriety of cool and deliberate consideration before 
the state is compelled to adupt these extreme mea- 
sures which we should deprecate, but which we fear 
May soon be required. For the purpose of sober 
consultation, of a tree interchange of sentiments, and 
& harmonious adoption of a prudent course of seri- 
us and united action, no measure seems better adap- 
ted to the timies and the emergencies than the estab 
lishment of district or local associations, not for the 
agitation of any particular mode of redress, but for 
the securing of that general co-operation and unt- 
formity of opinion which may prepare the citizens 
for the ready comprehension and hearty adoption of 
tuch plans, asthe state may hereafter recommend. 


Therefore resolved, That there are three questions 
of vital importance to the south, on which our feel- 
ings, our interests, and our principles are directly 
Opposed to the spirit of the late congress; and that 
nese are, the annexation of Texas, southern institu 
tions, and the tariff. 

Resolved, That all the southern states, and South 

&rulina more especially, are required by honor and 

¥ sound policy, to insist upon the annexation of 
Texas, the abandonment of all abolition movements 
10 Congress, and the repeal of the tariff. ~ 

Resolved, That the state of South Carolina is ful- 


‘other parts of the state; and that we have singular 


—_———- 








any attempt on the part of the federal government to 
enforce within her limits, the provision of the tariff 
act of 1842—pledged by the previous declaration of 
her convention—doubly pledged by the resolutions 
of her state legislature—and still further pledged by 
the voice of her citizens. 

Resolved, That having decided upon the repeal or 
removal of those several. forms of oppression under 
which the state has been and is now laboring, the 
only question remaining for us is, to settle the means 
and course to be adopted, and the time for action, 
and that our principal object should consequently be 
to secure that harmony of feeling and concert of 
measures, which may consolidate the strength of S. 
Carolina, and if possible of the whole south, on the 
great issues between ourselves and the general gov- 
ernment. 

Resolved, That the conciliation of all minor differ- 
ences of opinion, can be best effected, by the estab- 
lishment throughout the state, of district or local 
associations, which by fairly winnowing the views 
proposed, by comparing and embodying what is best 
in each, may elicit from them all, by frequent and 
amicable intercommunion and discussion that form 
of operations which the best interests of the state 
demand. 

Resolved, That we do therefore unite together, 
and form ourselves into an association, to be known 
by the name of the Orangeburg Assooiation, the ob- 
ject of which shall be resistance to federal oppres- 
sion, under such form and at such time as the state 
or the citizens thereof may hereafter determine. 

Resolved, That we will not pledge ourselves to 
follow the guidance of any particular man or party 
of men, but will co-operate most cordially with all 
those who advocate the true interests of the state, 
and firmly pledge ourselves to resist the tariff, aboli- 
tion, and the rejection of Texas, with their several 
accompanying devices, and to adopt that course of 
action which may be prescribed by the state. 


Rule Sth, The regular meetings of this society 
shall be held quarterly, commencing on the first 
Monday in January next. 

Rule 6th, Extra meetings of this society may be 
held on adjournment, or at the call of the president 
whenever the interest of the society may require. 

Rule 7th, All contributions for the expenses of this 
association to be voluntary. 

Rule 8th, Any person may become a member of 
this association by signing these rules. 

Rule 9th, Any addition or alteration to the forego. 
ing rules, may be, at.any time, made by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

S. Grover, President. 

J. M. Fever, lst v. president; T. J. Goopwywn, 
2d v. president; and Erisna Tycer, 3d v. president. 

Dr. Exuiorr, corresponding secretary; and Dr. 
Tartor, recording secretary. 

CATECHISING- CANDIDATES. 

Under this head we inserted the replies of some of 
the South Carolina candidates in previous numbers. 
The following is the reply of E. Sumter, esq., to the 


queries put to him. 
Sumterville, Sept., 18, 1844. 

Mr. Epiror: In answer to ‘Salem,’ in your paper, 
I beg you will insert the following remarks. 

I am opposed to giving the election of governor to 
the people. A comparative statement of the number 
of white voters in different districts would show how 
unequal a voice different sections of the country 
would have, under the ks ors alteration, in the 
election of that office. For example, the number of 
free white males of the age of twenty and upwards, is 








Resolved, That we would willingly see every 
inilder measure fairly tested before having recourse 
to independent state action, though we despair of the 
efficacy of any but the last—that we are in favor of | 
a southern convention, or if that be impracticable, 
we advocate a state convention to be called whenev- 
er all hopes of redress otherwise shall have failed. 

Resolved, That we witness with gratification the 
disposition to form associations similar to our own, in 


delight in noticing the manly course of the late Beau- 
fort district meeting at Gillisonville for the attain- 
ment of this object. 

We, citizens of Orangeburg district, whose names 
are hereunto subscribed, being under the full convic- 
tion that the time will soon arrive when the state of | 
South Carolina will feel herself compelled to adopt 
some decisive action for the redress of those griev- 
ances of which her citizens complain, and against 
which they have so often and so fruitlessly protested, 
and deeming it important, for the instantaneous and 
hearty concurrence by the citizens, imany measure 
which she may prescribe, that the mind#pf the peo- 
ple generally, should be previously prepared by a 
full comprehension of the nature, the extent, and the 
rapid increase of their grievances; and thinking that 
this object can be best attained, and an harmonious 
and united action best secured by a free interchange 
of views and opinions; do hereby agree to unite in the 
formation of an association, for the accomplishment 
of these ends, and for the ensuring of unanimity, or- 
der, and an effective action, and for the government 
of such association, do further pledge ourselves to 
the adoption of the following rules: 


Rule Ist, This society shalJ be known by the name 
of the Orangeburg Anti-Tariff Association, and shall 
have for its object, the full discussion of our wrongs | 
and their remedies, the free interchange of opinions 
among ourselves, and a ready co-operation with 
other similar socieues formed, or to be formed in 
ather districts or parishes, so as to ensure a certain 
resistance to tyranny, injustice, and aggression, at all 
and every hazard. 

Rule 2d, The officers of this society shall consist 
of a president, three vice presidents, a recording and 
corresponding secretary, and q treasurer, with a 
committee of twelve, to be known as the executive 
committee, and the duties of these officers shall be 
such as usually appertain to such offices. 

Rule 3d, It shall be the duty of the executive 
committee to attend to all such matters as will carry 
out the object had in view in the formation of this 
association; they shall have power to correspond 
through the corresponding secretary, with individu- 
als and with other associations, that are or may be 
formed for like purposes, the president and corres- 
ponding secretary to be ex. off. members of this 
cominittee. 

Rule 4th, The officers of this society shall be elec- 








Y and irrevocably pledged to resist to the utmost, 





ted by acclamation, every six months. 


In Sumter, 1,841 In Spartanburg, 3,468 
Darlington, 1,471 Greenville, 2,460 
Richland, 1,402 Abbeville, 3,011 
Kershaw, 900 Pendleton, 4,736 
Williamsburg, 693 Edgefield, 3,225 
Georgetown, 536 Laurens, 2,608 

6,843 19,508 

Add to the right hand column the districts 

of Union, York and Chester and you have 
in nine districts, a white population of = 127,611 


White population in all the state besides 129,506 





Total white population in South Carolina, 257 111 

I beg leave to refer to these figures, in connection 
with your second question respecting the election of 
electors, to vote for president and vice president of 
the United States. 


The probable operation of so important a change 
in our complete system of elections, must be consid- 
ered, not only for the present moment, but for all 
time to come. * wae eae 
The members which we send to the legislature to 
elect a governor, and electors for president and vice 
president are representatives of population and taxa- 
tion, and by this arrangement, while Spartanburg 
with 3,468 voters has five representatives and one 
senator, that is six votes—we with 1841 voters, have 
five representatives and two senators; that is, seven 
votes in those elections. By the proposed alteration, 
we lose these advantages. At a time when our pe- 
culiar institutions are attacked from abroad, that 
portion of power, which under the compromise of 
the constitution, we enjoy from the taxation of that 
species of property, ought not lightly to be thrown 
away. I may add, that in the present aspect of our 
political affairs, the vote by the state given at the 
last moment by the legislature, acting as a corps of 
reserve, and throwing its weight in mass, has some 
advantage to recommend it. 

If the election of president and vice president be 
given to the peuple, by general ticket, the voice of 
‘he :ainority is suppressed. If by the division of the 
ssate, into nine electoral districts, how are they to 
be arranged? on the principle of white population?—~ 
Shall three-fifths of the slave 1] pag be added to 
the white population, or shall they be arranged on 
the principle of federal numbers, the nine districts 
which I have named, will be entitled to as many 
electors, as all the rest of the state put together. 

The present congressional district of Pendleton, 
Greenville, and Laurens, had in 1839, of white popu- 
lation, 49,298; of slave, 20,247. The present con- 

ressional distaict of Sumter, Kershaw, Lancaster, 
Richland, and Fairfield, had of whites, 33,297; of 
slaves, 51,230. Are slaves to go for nothing in this 
new arrangement? eo 7 2 eae 

I shall vote against the bill of the last session al- 
tering the judicial tenure. 

With regard to Mr. Rhett’s plan, I presume your 
object is, to ascertain my opinions of state remedies, 
and of the expediency of separate state action, in 
some form at this time. Jn the actual condition of 
parties, I think it our best policy to defer for the 
present moment, a call of tie people in convention; 
but in aesenting to this delay, | entertain no doubt, 
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of the right and duty of the state, to resist the sys. 
_tem of protective duties, and I wonld earnestly call 
the attention of the people, to this. subject. The 
bold and fraudulent tsurpations of the favored class 
of manufacturers, must speedily be arrested, at al! 
and every hazard. For 28 years we have been suf- 
fering under the infliction of continued tariffs, and 
the last has added ‘insult 10 “injury. Congress hus 
become but the convenient machine, to absorb the 
resources of one class of states, to advance the pros: 
perity of another'in the same confederacy. Jn this 


struggle for power, states tread down states, sover- 
eign like themselves, and upon their ruins, are laid 
deep, the ations of a central consolidated gov- 


ernment. whl ey nt - - 

_In this state of things, if other means fail, it.is my 
opinion, thatthe state, in convention assembled, 
should formally suspend the powers granted, by it 
together. with its sister states, in the convention of 
1787, to the common agency at Washington, which 
powers the congress has exceeded and abused, until 
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the south, and that it may even appear in the Boston 
Atlas, | address you “in no unfriendly yoice,” simply. 
with the view of presenting some:statistics for vour. 
consideration, which | lave not seen stated elsewhere, 
having special reference to the value of Texas to 
your portion of the Union. ‘ a 

These plain sums are brought forward forthe par. 
ticular notice and attention of the manufacturers and 
ship-owners of New England and the middle states. 

What do you think, in the next century, in case 
Texas is annexed to the Union, her five custom houses 
of Sabine, Galveston, St. Louis, Matagorda. and Cor- 
pus Christi, wonld be worth to that favored country 
which lies north of the Potomac? Why, five times 
the amount of the debt we incurred in our last war 
with Great Britain. I estimate the revenue in Texas, 
under our tariff, or any one we are likely to impose, 
would be worth to the revenue of the United States, 
two millions of dollars per annum for the next fifty 
years. On a series of low duties, the customs of 
Texas yield at present about $150 000 per annum— 





the government can be resettled upon is proper basis. 
Nothing but the lamented experience of the past 


ration, brute force will be applied, to prevent the 


exercise of an undeniable right, by a sovereign party, reach a point of repose under a aniform rate of im- 


to the compact, which framed the government. 

_ Should coercion be threatened, while we do not 
invite, with the assistance of Divine Providence. we 
will repel hostilities. F. Sumrer. 


The Charleston Mereury devotes a column and a 
-halfof editorial, commenting upon Mr. Sumter’s re- 
ply. We hase room for only the concluding para- 
graphs of the comment. 

_ “With regard to state action-against the tariff op- 
pression, which we consider but the meeting at once 
and at a safer in proportion as it is an earlier time, 
the inevitable issue with the abolitionists, an issue 
involving our existence not only as free, but even as 
a civilized people, we take this occasion to widen the 
basis on which we have placed ourselves so as to ad- 
mit of our caipeiding with Mr. Sumter. Believing 


can make me anticipate, that in this day and gene- | sequent augmentation of trade, would increase in 





with our tariff they would go up to $300.000 the first 
year, and for twenty-five years afterwards, by a con- 


ratio of at least 15 or 20 per cent. annually; nor 


post, until they would give five millions annually to 
our government, 


But what would it give to your manufacturers and 


‘ship owners? Why, three times as much more in 


the direct bounty, resulting from our tariff imposed 
on Texian imports, and the profit to the northern 
manufacturers and producers on their industry—and, 
should the same exorbitant duties continue to be le- 
vied by our laws, Texas would be worth to New 
England a larger sum than can be measured by my 
power or yours-—over the combination of figyres, al- 
though in your recent New England statistics in eal- 
culating the consumption of old Massachusetts Bay, 


in flour, pork, beef, and rice, this power, on your 


part, altogether seems prodigious. 
If ] mistake not, you must have allowed in your 


-~ 
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Clay to go against this acquisition to your own section 
of the country. and ask your people and posterity { 
pay, in the long run, five hundred millions of dojlap, 
as the price of his elevation to the purple, and tha: 

robably, like the mantle of Elisha, in your own hope 

‘may afterwards gracefully fall on your own shou, 
der, This is, indeed, laying a large sum upon you, 
friends! Let me ask you what has the annexation of 
Louisiana to the Union done for your constituents 


ee ee a te et antago 


‘Why, more than it has done for the creoles of tha 


country. Yet your federal politicians were as muy.) 
opposed to that measure then. as they are to the ap. 
nexation of Texas now. To the south. the annex. 
tion, in a pecuniary point of view, is not worth , 
groat, but, as in the war of 1812, she is influenced by 
none other than those national considerations, which 
affect the interests, the security, honor, and indepen. 
dence of the whole country. 

The London Times, you know the most enlighten. 
ed and powerful public journal in the world, jy 
speaking of the fatuity of our senate in’ rejecting 
such a boon from the influence of sheer faction, very 
justly remarks, that it only proves what a rope of 
sand our whole system is, that however much they 


may love the treason which the senate committe; 


against the best interests of their own country, they 
nevertheless cordially despise the traitor. 
That a statesman like yourself who expresses x 


‘cordial a love for the Union, should play the smajj 


game of thrusting the slave question into the balance, 
against the interests of every part of that Union, js 
altogether unworthy of you. You ought to have lef 
this to your remarkable friend Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, whom, by a most felicitous snbriquet Mr, 
Cheves calis the Anacharsis a Clootz of America. 
Yes! fet his baptismal name be Anacharsis Clootz 
henceforth and forever, as much so as if he had been 
dipped in the waters of Jordan. But for you, 
who are constantly dwelling on your love for the 
“Union. the whole Union, and nothing but the Un 
jon.” it 1 “the unkindest cut of all,” that this 
thrust should come from such a worshipper at it 


that our people were ready to go into a convention calculation upwards of one thousand pounds averdu shrine. 


as soon as practicable, we were in favor of their so- 
doing—and bringiag the question of submission or 
redemption at once to a decision; but being disappoin- 
ted as to the wished for unanimity of our people in 
favor of pledging the coming legislature to call a 
convention, we are willing not to press the ques. 
lion now, and we refrain the more willingly inas 

much as we are assured that as soon as certain party 
objections are out of the way, all of our friends of 
the state rights party hold themselves pledged to 
state resistance if the tyranny still exists, and inas- 
much as within a few months no legitimate party ob 

jections will or can any longer exist. In the mean- 


pois to each sucking infant, per annum. 

, But to be serious: What, sir, would be the value 
of the immense coastwise tonnage which New Eng- 
land and New York would supply to Texas? or, the 
benefit under our navigation laws, of carrying her 
vastly augmenting crops to foreign markets? When 
the valley of the Brasos alone is capable of producing 


more cotton and sugar than the whole valley of the | 


‘Mississipp!! 

| think if you do not appreciate this sum in politi. 
cal arithmetic, your friend—Mr, Abbott Lawrence, 
_and my most worthy and excellent friend, Mr. Wil- 
liam Appleton, of Boston—can; and they wall per- 


| Your Magnus Apollo, Mr. Clay, has told wu, 

‘that the slave question has nothing to do with the 
great national considerations, which enter into thi 
subject. Yet you declare that he is opposed with 
yourself to the further extension of slavery over the! 
vast territory west of the Sabine. Whom are we 
believe? the worshipper or his idol? 


presidential election? Let me tell you, if theres 
‘sense enough in Boston to know what a pistareen is 
‘(which I rather guess there is,) the Lawrences ani 
the Appletons will not allow you to tender such ai 
issue; for, if your object is disunion, if this even 


time, while hoping for ultimate co-operation from ‘ceive, that it is somewhat more to the interests of occurs. they have forecast enough to see, that gras 


other southern states, we express our belief that sin- 
gle and separate state action is pre-requisite to such 
co-operation. We believe that South Carolina ought 
not to forego the use of her organization—and that 
while waiting a reasonable time before she adopts 
ulterior me.suress, he is bound meanwhile to extend 
the protection of the arm of the state against the en- 
forcement of the oppression, to every citizen, who 
chooses to appeal te her for protection. But we post- 
pone enlargement on this question until we undertake 
areview of the soul animating and heart inspiring 
Jetter of Langdon Cheves. 


_your people, that Lowell, Taunton, Pittsburg, New 
York, Patterson, and Philadelphia, should supply 
| Texas, and through her the northern and eastern 
‘provinces of Mexico, with woollens and cottons, 
hardware gnd castings, than Birmingham and Man- 
ichester, and that it is not exactly the same thing to 
| our country, whether Kennebec, Boston, Nantucket, 
| Providence, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
| furnish the ships to transport the cotton, sugar, tal- 
low, and peliry of Texas to foreign ports, instead of 
| the barques of London, Liverpool, or Hull. The 
truth is, Mr. Webster, there never was so gross a 


/ must grow in Boston in less than half a century, 0 
‘Cornhill and in front of Old South, and that it woul 
be as well to keep the Ciove patches verdant an 
productive at Lowell, Chelmsford, Taunton and Do 
‘ver. Mr. Ingersoll afforded you a view of this sub 
‘ject, which is characterized by the intelligent spiri 
‘of astatesman. If slavery is to be gradually abe 
Jished in our country, ut may be, as he more thi 
plausibly conjectured, by its passover through Tex 
but at last it would be Jost in the immense Pampa 
.of Mexico, by an amalgamation with a race thers 
/ who regard a sable Ebo with the same gusto, thi 


Itis but fair perhaps to premise the extract from Mr. /misapprehension in the world, as has existed in rela-;you or 1 would a hving model of the Venus @ 
Sumter’s reply, by stating, that Mr. Chandler, ano- tion to the character and true value of the late trea- | Medici. 


ther candidate agrees substantially with him on the 


eubject of resistance—counselling ‘delay not for the | 


purpose of procrastination,” but of efficient prepara- 


tion—ani! binding himself by the pledge of the state, | 


and that he is in favor of all the 
the state constitution. While 
candidate also, with Mr. Chandler, in favor of the 

roposed stute changes, declares that as “‘gn unchang- 


ed Union man of 1532” he is opposed to the remedy 
He admits the grievance—but 


of state resistance. 
believes it will be redressed by the ballot-box, &c. 
&e.” ’ 


(From the Charleston Mercury.) 
JAMES HAMILTON TO DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To the Hon. Daniel Webster— 

Sin: In your speech of the 19th of September, on 
Buston common, you are pleased to deciare that Mr. 
Ciay is, by the conditions of his Raleigh letter, pledg. 
ed, in the event of his electjon, tp the people of the 


north, to go against the annexation of lexas, and that 


Mr. Poik is pledged to go for it. 
allow me to say, ‘be it so!” 

On this the democracy joins issue with the whigs, 
and now ‘‘let the hardest fend off.” 

With the hope that this communication may scale 
that Chinese wal) of prejudice north of Mason & 
Dixon’s line, which shuts out from the people of the 


As a democrat, 


north altogether the public opinion of the people of 


ee 


‘ty of annexation, which, from party considerations 
,ulone, and in obedience to Mr. Clay’s lead, the sen- 
‘ate of the United States rejected. 


My knowledge of the resources of Texas, (I speak 


he changes of from a thorough knowledge of the country,) enables 
r. Knox, another 


me to say, that it was the most stupendously advan- 
|lageous compact our government ever made. The 
| public lands of Texas, under our land laws, and set- 
tled by our people, would be worth more than one 


as the amount not covered by grants exceeds a hun- 
dred millions of acres. It has been said, that all the 
good Jands have been granted. But, it has not been 
taken into account, that the cond:tions of the grants, 
in at least two-thirds of the cases, have not been com 
plied with, and would be aunulled by the supreme 
court of the United States, and consequently revert 
to the government. And all this empire, with its 
advantages direct and collateral, could have been 
purchased for the comparatively paltry sum of ten 
millions of dollars— To be paid fur, loo, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of these very lands themselves!!! 

But after all, Mr. Webster, what in the vast advent 
of ages, is the privilege worth lo our government, of 
planting its custom house in texas, and hoisting on 
its flag staff the close fist of our American system, and 
excluding Great Britain from ail competition? When 
you have squared the circle, you can answer this 
question, but not before. Yet you pledge your friend 





hundred millions of dollars, at the government price; | 


' Have dene, my good sir, with this silly, m ischiet 
/ous game of, disunion to your section of the conlt 
| deracy, und with those narrow, bigoted, and sectio 
a} views; they are unworthy of you—and try to bri 
' yourself, upon this question, to the standard of ! 
statesmanship of your countryman, Mr. Alexand 
Everett, who, in a recent article, has exhausted | 
argument, and done equal honor to himself, by ( 
deep philosophy with wnich he has treated this sv’ 
ject, and the noble and enlightened patriotism whit 
he has brought tv its discussion. 

Even if you were to weigh with the most scrup! 
lous accuracy the future relative political power' 
the slaveholding and non-slavebolding states, al! 
the acquisition of Texas, the states yet to be cred! 
out of our immense northwestern territory, exiel 
ing to the shores of the Pacific, the preponderal 
must be vastly in favor of the latter. It is true, t 
by your speech on Boston Common, you have dri! 
the last nail in the coffin of your friend Clay (W' 
out, I fear, shedding one penitential tear o ver bit! 
maitis;) but you may survive yourself, to m ake a 
‘“threescore and ten” large aud small orations, 
the passing wonder and adoration of those in mt 
Athens of America,” who bappen to have & 
heads and long purses, and a curious subject for | 
speculation of men of sense, how so much gen! 
should be combined with such an utter want ol! 
discretidh and steadness of principle—but thal )” 





Are you making up a slave question for the next 
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-hould even be able to raise political capital enough 
out of the mere question of slavery, to make you any- 
thing more than an alderman in the town of Boston, 
is quite as improbable, as that yoar friend, Anachar- 
sis Clootz, should again be elected president. of the 
U. States. 

| owe you no malice, Mr. Webster; on the contra- 
ry, | have none other than the kindest feelings per- 
sonally towards you. Llike you as a boon compan- 
jon, and am attracted by the strongest social sympa- 
thy towards you. I have listened too often toMhe 
rich variety of your great colloquiai power, and have 
been warmed too frequently by your fine convivial 
flow, to wish you any other harm. You should do none 
to our common country by a pernicious cant, that 
is altogether beneath the level of your genius and ex- 
cellent heart, when its fountains are not polluted by 
the bitter waters of faction and party spirit. 

If | have subseribed my own name to this commu- 
nication, ii has been from no idle. vanity, but that 
the public might, for the facts I] lave stated in rela- 
tion to the resources of ‘Texas, have some other se- 
curity than the mere irresponsiblity of an anonymous 
signature. 

It is something certainly, that borders on audacity, 


by the beard. ButT have met you in times gone by, 


NILES’ NATIONAL R 


| pected. 


“ 


EGISTER— 


Here are 17] votes which we shall obtain, if our 
brethren but do their duty—and 138 are sufficient to 
elect Polk and Dallas!” 

This calculation the National Intelligencer of the 
17th, claps under the head of ‘*Bracaine.” and pro- 
ceeds hy way of comment, to quote from the Rich- 
mond Enquirer of the 221 of September, 1340, an 
article in which the editor claimed with perfect con- 
fidence 115 electoral votes ‘‘certain”.for Mr Van 
Buren—allowing only 60.as certain for General Har- 
rison—and only ‘ta reasonable prospect of 31 more, 
in all 91, and short of anelection fifty seven. Thus 
it appears from the most unfavorable aspect the Pre- 
sidential question can be made to assume that Mr. 
Van Buren must be re-elected.” 

In the meantin:e, as we intimated ina recent num- 
ber, the resort to tricks and unjustifiable expedients 
‘for success, is to be apprehended. A number of 





| them have already been discovered and exposed, and 


/do doubt, a still greater number are as yet unsus- 
We speak of this without regard to party, 
for it is but too true that unprincipled men attach 


themselves to both parties, and attempt, with a view 
| to success, what the great body of either party would 
/$corn to resort to. 

that I should attempt to take the *‘Lion of the North” 


_back” forgery—and aided our mite to the unenvia- 


We have already alluded to the infamous ‘‘Roor- 
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on the floor of congress, in defence of the rights of, ble celebrity of its author. 


that colonial portion of the Union, and, on this sub- ; shall be given to the persoa guilty of opening and | 


ject, | am not afraid to meet you again on any arena. publish ng Henry Ciay’s confidential letter to his 
Truth, my good sir, is more mighty than your voice, kinsman—if the public are so fortunate as to obtain 
and more invincible than your arm. In hee signo the name of him who was guilty of the act. 


The same distinction | 
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fice, bearmg the Washington city post mark, under 
the frank of senator Walker. 

Had the communication been confined to the very 
efficient plan of political organization it suggests, [ 
should not have given myself the care of seeking its 
general circulation through the agency of the club 
over which you preside. The circular letter, how- 
ever, Cevelupes a system of electioneering tactics 
based upon such shameless prostitution of all moral 
principle, indicating such absolute indifference to the 
means of success however dishonorable and corrupt, 
that I deera it due to the people of Virginia, whom I 
know to be chivalrous and honest—tothe mass of the 
democracy, upon whom and through whom the prin- 
ciple of action suggested is to be made effective—to 
bring to their knowledge, and expose to the whole 
nation, the subtle and corrupt instrumentality by 
which the success of the Polk and Dallas party is to 
be secured. 


Had I been a “democrat,” the impudence of en- 
closing such a document to me would have autho- 
‘rized its exposure. Whig as Lam, the publicity I 
seek to give it is not less a duty to the country than 
| justice to my own feeling and character. Neither 
|does the sanction even of an honorable senator of 
ithe United States shield the precious morality the let- 


iter indicates from the indignation of every honest 





/man, or render, in the slightest degree, less palatable 
ito me tts implication that J possessed such pliancy of 
principle as to become the agent in carrying out these 


/very honorable suggestions of Messrs. Towles and 
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cess in Maryland, and a clishmaclaver jollification of | 


Vincemus. 


I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, ‘the 17th, under the caption of ‘ THE POLITICAL @ame,”’ 


your obedient servant, 


JAMES HAMILTQN. 


; crree : | Sengstack. 
|. The leading editorial in:the Richmond Enquirer of | I submit the enclosures to the consideration of the 


: ; ~~ : | Clay club for s isposi thi - 
examines with the accustomed tactof the editor, the Clay club for such disposition as they may think pro 


Oswichee Bend, Russell county, Alabama, Octo- pretensions of the whig journals, that they will carry {per to:give thom. “This fron yous Seapestianas 


ber 7th, 1844. 
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Tue Campaien. As the elections for electors of 
president and vice president are now at hand, Ohio 


and Pennsylvania voting on next Friday week the Ist 
of November, and thirteen of the states electing elec- 


tors on Monday the 4th November, the scene in the. 


political fieid becomes intensely interesting. The 
result of the five six or preliminary or state elec- 
tions which we have just received returns trom, are 
sufficiently close to eucourage the hopes of both par- 
lies for success in each of them at the ensuing gene 
ral contest, adding no little to the anxiety of all.— 
There are yet large meetings held, attended by thou- 
sands, but it is evident that all regard the argument 
as pretty well over, and the great orators that have 
been scouring the Union, are now hurrying home to 
see that the success of the cause they have seve- 
rally been advocating abroad, shail not suffer by their 
absence. . 

The Charleston Mercury of the 5th instant, has” 
the following rally: 


‘“‘Warertoo Beaux. We may expect to have the 
Club bravely and biagadociously brandished to-day 
and to-morrow, for we look for news of whig suce | 
jubilant coons. But it will be but the opening of 
the last disastrous battle of the Napoleon of the | 
west. Maine has given him already a Quatre Bras. 


foretaste of his coming doom; and we dread not to, and too highly respectable to leave one moment’s | 


concede him a temporary advantage in his first co- 
lumn charge now that the battle is pitched; for the 
wig hurra over the brave Baltimoreans, will searce 
have quavered to its “dying, dying fall,” ere the in- 
cipient thunders of the veteran Blucher of the South 
West, of Old Hickory and his: young ones, shall 
vibrate along their trembling flanks—while column 
after column of the coonskin chivalry shall melt 
under the fire of the Democratic squares, and soon to 
close this strange and eventful tragedy, old South 
Carolina, reclining now in easy confidence amidst the 
Stormy cloud, shall see the eagle eye of the gallant 
old chief flash back the greeting smile of victory as 


his calm accents invite us onward’ onward!! onward!!! | 


with “Up guards and at them!” 

_ The Richmond Enquirer of the 16th, under the cap- 
lion of ‘THE PROSPECTS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION,” says: ‘We have the most cheering prospect 
before us of glorious success, if the republicans of 


the Union will but do their duty; and whois it, whose | 
soul is animated by great principles, in so holy aj 


Cause, that will not bestir himself to save his coun- 
try from thé dominion of the Dictator? We lay be- 
ore our reuders the following estimate of the states 
On whose votes we count with strong and well found- 
ed hopes of success: 

Maine 9; New Hampshire 6; New York 36; Penn- 
Sylvania 26; Virginia 17; South Carolina 9; Georgia 
10; ‘Tennessee 13; Alabama 9; Mississippi 6; Loui- 
Siana 6; Michigan 5; Lilinois 9; Missouri 7; Arkansas 
3—Making 171. 


the states of Mississippi, Pennsylvania, N. York, Vir- | HUGH: BM. BAT EON, 


ginia, &c. According to Mr. Ritchie’s views of tie po- | sauder eonenedan saceond) Seen? 
litical feld, there would scem to be hardly the sha-!) 


dati ak adeuiad te. Volks elation ‘committee here) to Mr. Patton. It was in manu- 
i . . > . 


; , be ‘pSiigh pening BA Phe recent script, and has been literally copied, it appears.— 
victory in Pennsylvaniia insures a yet more glorious | 
triumph, at the approaching election. ‘‘Grorq@ia 


Persorally we wish Mr. T. well—as indeed we do 
Repeemep,—Federalism rowed,” heads another arti- 


-almost all men; and we are therefore glad that his 
: letter affords decisive internal evidence that he is in- 

cle, cheering on tov renewed contest next month.— 

‘Virginia SAFE! 4 loud blast from Liltle Teunessee,” 


coumences another spirited articie, and in another, 


by a jetter daied at Covington Parish, 7th mstant, in 
which the writer figures up a majority in that state 
of at jeast 1,00U voles. [he letter says: ‘he whigs 
are making a most dreadlul and death-like struggie 


for the slate; but their days are numbered—the awful | 


} 
; 


sentence has already appeared upon the wall. M 

heart leaps with joy atthe very announcement of the 
bright and glorious prospects of the good cause in 
the Old Douunion, who, though hard pressed ia 1840, 
thank God! never did, nor will give @ federal, alias whig 
vole.”’ ie 

‘Tell our friends to press an. We shall and will: 
carry the election, -[ leave home in the morning for 
will push ov the column. Ali is enthusiasin and zeal | 
with us.” . 


; 

_ | 
From the National Intelligencer of the 17th instant. 
We find in the Fredericksburg (Virginia) Star of | 
the 11th, certain documents (as quoted below) is- | 
sued, it will be perceived, by a body too numerous | 


doubt upon their authenticity. They tell their own 
| story too distinctly to require any explanation.— 
‘Some of them are of litte importance, except as 


they serve incidentally to confirm the rest; but, since) +Y¢ 
| **diffidence.” 


| they do this, we feel bound, in spite of their length, 
, to give them entire. We shall place them, however, 
| in whatseems to us their natural order. We have only 
| to add that the particulars are confirmed to us from 
various personal sources entirely to be depended on. 

The abandoned means resorted to, the secrecy 
with which they were intended to be put in action, 
the conspirator-like energy of the organization pro- 
posed, and the iniquitous purposes so clearly indicat- 
ed—nay, in one place directly avowed—are strongly 


desperate means can save them, and forgetting, in 


concealment, without which a machinery as hazar- 
dous as this could scarcely fail to recoil fatally upon | 
its contrivers. To begin at the beginning, as fol- 
lows: 

FREDERICKSBURG CLAY CLUB. 

At a meeting of the Ciy club of Fredericksburg, 
held on Thursday evening, October 10, 1844, 

The president jaid before the club the following 
letter from Major Hugh M. Patton, with its accom- 
panying enclosures, all which, were read: 

Fredericksburg, October 10, 1844. 
To the president of the Fredericksburg Clay club. 
Sir: The enclosed address and communication 





Loursiana is pronounced beyond dispute for Polk, | 


| tue. 
| whigs are very bad. 


|argument, who always tells men “‘other people are 
all rogues; so your only chance is to be a greater 


that desperation, all the caution, the care of a total | 
| 





were received by me yesterday through the post of- 


‘nocent of the authorship of the abominable circulars 


\to which he affixes his official name: 


Dear Sir [ take the hberty to write unto you being 
one of my old towasmen and whom I have learned 
is a polk & Dallas man and if I am not missinformed 
on the subject; your situation can greatly help the 
cause of Polk & Dallas we have not got any letters 
from my old town therefore I hardely know what they 
are about whether coons or Democrats prevail in the 
little town if we have any prominent men in the 
Fredericksburge please cause their names to be com- 
municated forthwith as we desire to make sure doub- 
ly sure the coons have given up new york & new 
jersey and seem to be fighting hard for Pennsylvania 
but it will be no go we shall carry the state by about 
15 m according to our letters from the state we have 


‘the purpose of attending around of barbacues, and | carried little Deleware by a small maj of about 60 


or 70 but will for president increase that vote by 
about 200—being that two of our men run in one 
district made our maj what is above named I will 


‘enclose some documents which I hope you will make 


the best use of and J remain respectfully yours 
JAMES TOWLES. 

Oct 7 1844 Washington City 

B my old Townsman Wyatt desired me to take 
his youth | thinck I shall after a litthe when one is 
free which will be in a short time please show this & 
oblige* 4. 

Next comes the main piece. It sets out with much 
The modesty seems entirely mental, 
not moral; for never have we seen a production much 
more divested of all shame as to any thing like vir- 
lt begins artfully enough its preamble to the 
intended wickedness, by holding out the idea that the 
Such is usually Satan’s great 


Videlicet the circular: 
CIRCULAR 


rogue than they.” 


significant of a party conscious that only the most , rom the caeculive comuittee of the democratic associa- 


tion of Washington city. 
CoMMITTEE ROOM, 
Washington city, (D. C.) September, 1844. 

The executive committee of the Washington de- 
mocratic association, entrusted with its correspon- 
dence, with a feeling of diffidence overcome only by 
their devotion to the cause of democracy, beg leave 
to make a few suggestions, chiefly in reference to the 
organization of the party for the coming election. To 
this we are more especially moved by what we see 
around us in the conduct of the whig leaders. 





* The president of the club bere stated that, upon tn- 
W he gent :tiuned im the 
quiry of Mr. Wyatt, the gentleinan mentioned | 
‘N. B.” to the manuscript letier signed James T -wles, 
ue had beeu iafurdmed that what was'there stated as to 
ais application in behalf of his son was jrue. 
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There is 2 central Clay club in this city, compos- 
ed chiefly of men who were removed from office un- 
der former democratic. administrations, or are seek- 
ing office. from a whig administration, which they 
may be instrumental in bringing into power. Men 
actuated by such motives are not very scrupulous in 
the means used to secure success. ‘They appear to 
have at command an abundance of money, believed 
to be derived from men who seek office like them- 
selves, and a band of gamblers, who are attempting 
to control t'.e election for the mere purpane of win. 
ning bets. With these means, and the assistance of 
Willis Green, of Kentucky, Mr. Clay’s bondsman to 
to keep the peace tn this district, who has spent the 

summer here for the purpose of franking whatever 
the club may wist. to distribute, they are filling the 
country with misrepresentations and falsehoods, and 
are promoting an organization to give it effect, and 
make it felt at the polls. 

The Washington democratic association is com- 

sed chiefly of mechanics, and men who get their 
iving by manual labor; and of that character 1s the 
committee which addresses you. They seek no office. 
Their object is to counteract the mischievous opera- 
tions of the Clay club; and, fy eontributing all in 
their power to the success of the democracy, secure 
an administration, and perpetuate a government, un- 
der which the toiling millions may enjoy the fruits 
of their labor, taxed only to meet the necessities of 
the public. We want no aational bank, to create a 
thousand streams of influence hostile to the popular 
will: we want no high protective tariff, to make us 
pay double price for what we buy, not to support our 
government, but to make others rich by our Jabor: 
we want no distribution of moneys arising from the 
sales of the public lands, to enable the manufactur- 
ers to tax us double the amount distributed , one-half 
of it to go into their own pockets and the other into 
the treasury. We want to tax nubody for our benefit, 
and we do not want others to tax us for their benefit. 
A national bank, distribution, and triple taxation, 
are the evils we apprehend from the election of 
Henry Clay: a free government and taxation for pub- 
lic purposes only, we expect from the election of 
James K. Polk. In these alternatives are to be found 
the secreis of our zeal in the impending contest. 
The leading whigs are again, as in 1840, resorting 
to publications—false, unprincipied, and base—to 
elect their candidate; and, it is believed, organizing 
systems of fraud, egually, if not nore, extensive — 
]t is the duty of the deimacracy to te up and doing, 
to counteract these nefarious expedients to usurp the 
government. It cannot be effectively done without 
a thorough organization of the demvcratic party. 
Such an organizatuon is demanded by the further 
consideration that by na other means can the entire 
strength of tbe party be brought to the polls. 


If sueh an organization exists in your neighbor- 
hood, it is well. Yet, you may possibly find some- 
thing in our suzgestions which will enable you to 
give it more effect, if not to add to its machmery.— 
All we desire is, to see the end accomplished by ho- 
nest ..eans—the mode 1s of little consideration.— 
With this feeling, we:throw outthe following: 

We will not pause to-comment.on all this; there is 
“metal more aliractive” in the ‘plan of organiza- 
tion” which ensues. Besides, loving to came from 
words to things, we are eager to see the “honest 
means” about to be propounded, for really we never 
yet could tell how benest a thing sas until we had 
seen it, and, consequently, are as little in the habit 
of trusting the word “honest” as any other. We 
shall proceed, therefore, clause by cluuse, and in- 
terlard our comments where they eeem needed. 

“PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

“4. That a democratic association, young hickory 
club, or an association under some other name, be 
immediately established, where none exists, in every 
county, city, ward, town, and village throughout the 
Union, and all democrats invited to join then.” 

They are all Jeft free, it will he perceived, under the 
et catera of *“aome other name,” to take any designa- 
tion locally popular: in Rennsyleania to call them- 
selves ‘‘a tartif association;’:.in Tennessee ‘‘an anti. 
taritf one;” abolitionists or anti-abolitionists, annex- 
ationists or the contrary; assumptionists or repudia- 
tors, just as may be “honestest.” For, mark you, 
they mean to be horribly honest! — 

“2 That each association appoint an executive 
committee of its most intelligent and active mein- 
bers, not exceeding three in number.” 

Weill, all the power of this secret organization and 
gil its “intelligence” and morality are to be put into 
the hands of ao invisible, irresponsible triumvirate, 
whose blind inetruments all the rest of the club are 
to be! A very republican arrangement, truly! 

“3. That if there be but one association within an 
election precinct or district, is executive committee, 
or if there be more than one, then aj] the executive 
committees, meet for the purpose of appointing 2 


precinct, or for each ward, school district, militia 
district, or other subdivision of its territory, as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

“4. That the captains appoint as many lieutenants 
as the service may require, and forthwith proceed to 
enroll all devoted democrats within their limits, who 
are ready and willing to serve the democracy at a 
minute's warning " 

Captains, lieutenants, and minute-men! Why, 
heaven alive! here’s the famous ‘‘standing army” 
upon us! We thought it quite as well entitled to be 
revived as the defunct sub-treasury or the extinct 
treaty; but we had very little idea that it was sub- 
sisting in this way all over the country, that its dis- 
cipline had ever been carried to the perfection of 
“‘minute-men,” and that, at this moment, they are 
standing guard all over the land upon the unsuspect- 
ing and peaceful inhabitants! 

But letus see. Besides their military, they have 
some rather high civil functions, suspected long ago 
to be much more the aim of General Van Buren, 
and Field Marshal Poinsett than any operations in 
the field. They are, it appears, with a most friendly 
and patriotie solicitude, to look after all the rights 
and opinions of their neighbors! What public spirit! 
Valuable men they are, beyond a doubt. How their 
own affairs must suffer! But stay, probably the sort | 
they empioy have no other business, are out of em- 
ployment, and waiting for the golden day, close at 
hand, of hard money, low wages, and free tradé! 
But come; to their civil duties, which are next point- 
ed out: 

“5. That the captain and lieutenants, with such 
minute men as may be detailed for the service, pro- 
ceed forthwith to make out two lists—one of all vo- 
ters in the company bounds, designating the demo. 
crats, whigs, and the abolitionists, putting into a se- 








parate column, headed *‘doubtiul,” the names of all; 
whose opinions are unknown, and all of every party 


the other list to embrace ali minors approaching ma- | 
turity and all men not entitled to vote. 

“6G. That a copy of these lists be furnished to the 
execcutive committee of each Democratic Associa: 
tion within the election precinct.” 

So! A pretty broad commission this. It would 
appear, from the classification, first, that they know, 
in spite of all their southern pretences, that the 
whigs are not abolitionists; secondly, that in spite of 
all their northern pretences, they know the demo- 
crats are not abolitionists,except for the “honest” 
purposes of Polkery. But what is to be done with 
the list of abolitionists? ‘They are of course tu be 
worked upon, to be made effective, in some way or 
other. Probably, however, they are to be dealt 
with in still wore secret instructions, confided to the 
captains and lieutenants,or to the invisible three 
alone, 


But what would not one give fora peep at that 
“other” list, where shine the democratic names of 
the “‘easily-managed!”’ Obviously, however, there 
are two grades of this sort—first, those regular 
props of self-government, the ‘good and true” joco- 


focos, always ready to swallow any thing or any 


man. ‘These form the standing army, the phalanx 
of minute men, whom an invisible committee of 
three “manage” at their will. But the weakest man 
is too strong for a child; and,as Shakspeare inti- 
mates, there is a difference among the blind; some 
are merely ‘“‘high-gravel blind” and cannot tell one 
thing from another, while others are ‘stone blind.” 
Thus, it appears, that they count, secondly, ona 
class whom any body can ‘‘manage,”” whom even 
blind instruments of an irresponsible local triumvi- 
rate can “easily manage.” 

But let us consider what sort these very docile and 
ductile people must be. It is not difficult to imagine. 
If aman is known to be so timid that any “raw 
head and bloody bones” frightens him, him any body 
who will lie can manage. So again, if he is credu- 
lous enough to swallow any stuff of promises. So 
again, if he has an imagination on which mere 
names act like magic. Some are easily managed by 
dintof confiding honesty; some from ready knaver:; 
some because they can’t read; some because they 
will zead only one side; and all who have Texas 
property are clearly supposed, by Senator Walker at 
least, as manageable asthe Richmond Enquirer or 
the Baltimore Convention itseli! 

So much for these poor-penny whistles, (as the 
Polkites think them,) on which any body that has 
breath can play, or which can be Dlowen even with 
the belluws of a club and made to squeak what it 
likes. These, they deign no further to provide for. 
Extempore trumpery of any sort, furnished by any 
body; will do for these: so at least, by their plins, 
plainly intimate these boasted admirers of ‘‘popular 
intelligence and independence,” of the people’s*‘ca- 





who are easily managed in their opinions or conduct; | 


oS 


captain of democratic minute men for the whole, confessed their sincere estimate of it—an estimate 


as shsolently below the sense of those they talk of, 
as their flatteries are above it. when they speak as if 
they believed the people incapable of error. The 
next proceed to point out the machinery for manag 

ing ‘*the doubtful.” On these, and these only, the 
expense of “documents” is to be employed. (The 
“minors approaching maturity and those not entitled 
to vote,”’ they pas» over; but h may easily be divined 
that, ata pinch, they are to be used. if democrats— 
something to be added to their qualifications, or some- 
thing taken from them, according to their politics.) 

“7. That the executive committees hand over to 
the captains all the papers and documents they can 
command, calculated to have a proper effect on the 
minds of the doubtful, to be put into their hands 
through the lieutenants and minute-men, whose duty 
it shall be to converse with them on every proper 
occasion, fur the purpose of correcting error and 
leading them to the truth.” 

The next contains the tactics to be observed in 
public discussions. It intimates that none but 
“doubtiul whigs” areto be allowed to attend their 
debates, and as plainly implies that their men are 


‘hot to be allowed to witness whig or mixed d.scus- 


sions. A wink, they say, 1s as good asa nod to a 
blind horse. As for the “easily manageable,” they 
are passed disdainfully by. No note is further tak- 
en of them. 

“8. That frequent discussions be held at mass 
meetings in each district, by speakers engaged by 
the executive committees, or otherwise, which it 
shall be the special duty of the minute men to get 
the doubtful men and moderate whigs to attend. 

“9. That the captain of the democratic minute 
men appoint a time and place of rendezvous, early 
on the first morning of election, and detail minute 
men to wait upon, and if possible bring with them 
every doubt/ul voter within the company bounds.” 

Pretty well. No ‘‘doubtful voter” is to be left to 
his own free thoughts. He is not to be trusted out 
of sight of the minute-man that stands guard over 
him until he has voted. Then, he may go to Texas, 
or a worse place, if he can find it. 

But mark the next, for it 1s delicious! 

10. That, if practicable, some suitable refresh- 
ments be provided for the company at the place of 
rendezvous, and their ardor kindled by patriotic con- 
versation; that each man be furnished with a ticket 
with the names of the democratic electors; that it 
be impressed upon them that the first great business 
of the day isto give their votes; that they are ex- 
pected and required to march to the polls in a body, 
and in perfect silence. to avail themselves of the 
first oppurtunity to vote, and never separate until 
every member of the company has voted.” 


Think of this, ye that burned with indignation at 
sober cider! Of course, such thin whig potations 
are nothere intended. They are to have draughts 
capable of infusing into them soul, of ‘kindling upa 
patriotic” ardor. Even the doubtful are to be made 
brave, and the “‘easily manageable,” however spurit- 
less, to be plied with something that shall ‘put life 
and mettle in their heels.” Ina word, the entire 
clause smells horribly of the distillery. We leave 
it, however, to our friends of the temperance socie- 
ty to say how many degrees of alcohol there are in 
it. In candor, nevertheless, we feel bound to say 
thatthe whole instruction makes the duty of the 
captains and lieutenants clear—they are to keep so- 
ber, and to take care that ‘‘ithe doubtful” shall have 
drink enough to make them ‘walk straight;” that tle 
‘“‘easily manageable” (being of weak heads) are not 
over-dosed; and that the minute-men, while ‘‘kind- 
ling them up with patriotic conversation,” do not 
suck so much of that fluid a8 to become speechless. 

“}1. Thatif any democ~at be absent from the 
rendezvous, the captain despatch a minute man forth: 
with to bring him to the polls. 

“12. That the captains and lieutenants provide 
before-hand means for conveyance for such demo- 
crats as cannot otherwise get to the poils. 

This implies vehicles of every sort, from coaches 
to carts, from horses tie dunkeys—not to speak of 
what is the usual consequenoe of the * patriotic con- 
versation” of the pot-house already provided for— 
the locomotion of wheel barrows and hand-barrows. 

Tie next provisions convey no very. doubtful insi- 
nuations of biludgeons, brawls, and whatever be- 
comes a Hickory Association: 

*12. That some of the most intelligent and reso 
lute winute men be detailed from each company 
attend at the opening of the polls, and throughou! 
the elections, with listsof voters, and those not el 
titled to Vote, tocheck off every man as he votes, and 
challenge each traudulent voter as he presents bio 
self; and, if his vote be received, report him to the 
executive committee or committees, with such a de 
scription a8 may enable them to cause him to % 





pacity for self-government.” Mere stands plaioly 


prosecuted and punished. 
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“14. That naturalized citizens be induced, where 
there 1s the least apprehension of outrage, to go to} 
the polis in the companies of the native citizens, 
and that the minute men assure them of all jawful, 
and necessary protection. 


“15. That where, as recently, at Louisvi'le, Ken- | 


| Rig works stand first! 


precions collee- 


tion of mankind. [magine what a 
tion of literature it must be, at tne head of which 


“P. 8. The democratic printers of this city have 
reduced the price of printing to cost, that al! persons 
who wish to read or instruct their neighbors may 


tucky, a band of whig bullies is organized, either to | Obtain the necessary documents. 


drive naturalized citizens from the polls, or for any 


other purpose of violence, the executive committees | uracy, an account of Henry Clay's crimes, moral 
confer with-the captains,ani detaila competent and political, his duels, violations of the constitution, 
number of minute men to seize them on the first | hostility to the laboring millions, discussing the 


violence actually committed, bring them before a: 
proper officer.and have them bound to keep the. 
peace: and where there is ground for apprehension, 

the ex ‘cutive committees should make arrangements | 
beforehand to have an officer on the spot.” | 


The platoon of “resolute men” (section J3) will 
have it for their business to badger the voters on the | 
other side and browbeat the judges of the election— | 
capital arrangements fora row. Under section 14, | 
a body of new-made citizens is to be made hot for 
outrage, by being taught to expect it, and induced (o ' 

ut themselves under the command of the captains. | 

nder the 15th, every thing is prepared for the ope- 
ration, of knock-down-and-drag out.’” These are! 
fraudulently talked of as steps to be taken after it is 
seen that violence is meant: but it is clear that all | 
this will be too late at the polls, and that it will be | 
organized before they go upon the ground. Of course, | 


“Kendall’s Tracts, giving, with the strictest ac- 


bank, tariff, distribution, &e. &e. ean be had at 30 
cents per 100 copies, of 4 pages, and 70 cents per 100 
copies, of 8 pages. 

‘Dr. Duncan’s speech on one-day elections, exhi- 
biting, in a wood cut. the principles of whiggery on 
the entrails of the coon, and two other woud cuts, 8 
pages, at 75 cents per 100 comes. 

‘Linn Boyd's speech, condensed, proving Mr, 
Clay’s bargain with Mr. Adams, 16 pages, $1 per 100 
copies. 
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government will assume the payvinent of the state 
debts. Look to this. ‘The Repub'ic,?a free trade 
‘paper, published in New York city, and supposed to 
be pard out ot the fund raised in England to pay 
for printing tree trade troets, is” warmily¥ advucat- 
ing the election of Henry Clay. This speaks vo- 


lu:nes. 

‘Remember this—we will beat them notwithstand- 
ing their corruption fund. Respectfully, 

“JAMES ‘TOWLES, 
** Chairman executive committee. 

“C. P. Senesrack, secrelury executive comit- 
tee.” 

fiere, hen—,ssued, without one atom of question 
from this central seat of their party-operations, un 
der the senatorial hand of him who superintends 
those operations-~-we have not only an adoption of 
all the wickedness devised and ensured by this secret 
code of instryetjons, but a direet and daring exhor- 
tation to a dogble crime, suchas certainly vever be- 
fore was inculeated upon a whole party. Never 


“Also, Wright, Woodbury, Benton, and Bidiack’s | before, though there may have been bribery, were 


speeches on the tariff, at 75 cents per 100 copies. 
“Hon. R. J. Walker’s letters on the annexation of 
exas, 8 pages, 50 cents per 1/0 copies; letters of 
Hon. A. H. Chappell, Hon. R. K. Meade, aud Gen, 
George W. Crabb, of Alabaina, 16 pages, $1 per 100 
copies. 
Report of the free trade convention held in Phila- | 


“mey, 3s an entire party, directly encouraged to it— 


nay, to first selljng their birthright, and then (double 
perjurers) eheating in the delivery! We recoil, m 
utter humiliation, from such a fact, as almost a ge- 
neral shame to the Jand. 

The subjoined proceedings finish these documents. 
They are jp a tone the properest, and altogether 


a pretense is easily made: it will be said that the /2¢!phia in 1831, by Hon. John M. Berrien, 3 pages, | worthy of the good people of Virginia and the good 


whigs have done and are doing just what they them- | 
selves want to do. 


Having, by these precepts, prepared every thing 
for secret fraud and open violence, the com nittee 
now may safely dilate upon that purity of elections 
which they have taken care to render impossible, 
the horridness of riots which they have thus ensur- 
ed, and their utter abhorrence of electing a chief 
magistrate by any but honest means. They accord- 
ingly favor us next with the following ludicrous 
homily: 

“16. Free, pure, and peaceful elections are the 
only guaranty for the permanent ascendency of de- 
mocratic principles in the government of mankind. 
All the riots at our elections are used as arguments | 
against free government; none but its enemies en | 
courage them; nothing but the last extremily can ex 
cuse a true democrat for participting in them; it is 
better, when the law is conquered and brute force 
triumphant, to retire from the field, and seek, through 
the proper channels, new guaranties for the right of 
suffrage. 





“17. Of a similar character are election frauds.— 
He who would give his country a president by frau- 
dulent or perjured votes would make himself or his 
candidate her absolute monarch if he could. He 1s 
the worst enemy of democracy, even though he may 
wear its livery and huzza for its candidates. Its true 
friends will do all they can to prevent and punish all 
frauds in voting, but it would be treason to all we 
hold dear in government to imitate for the purpose of, 
counteracting them. A corrupt democracy is per- 
haps the worst of governments. Let us do our en- 
deavors to preserve the purity of ours, and tryst for | 
success to Providence and the people. 


“18. In furtherance uf this object, the executive 
committees, captains, and minute-men should be on | 
the alert, to detect and defeat not only frauds upon 
their own polls, but.all preparations jn their vicin- 
ity to commit them in other djstricts or states. It 
would be well on the western rivers, the Atlantic 
coast, the rail road lines, and the lakes, to have com- 
mittees of vigilance appointed specially to observe the 
arrival and departure of steamboats, vesseis, and 
cars, and, if there be reason to suspect foul play, put 
the committees at other points on their guard. By 
strict attention, it is believed that most of these trai. 
torous projects may be detected and defeated. 


‘Let it be distinctly ynderstood that these sugges- 
tions are advisory only, and not intended to interfere 
with existing state or district organizations, unless, | 
in the opinion of their members, the adoption of 
them, in whole or in part, will give them more ef- 
ficiency. We adderss you as equals and friends, en- 
gaged in the great and glorjous cqguse—a cause which 
needs only an effective organization, the dissemina- 
tion of truth, and a few day’s work to secure to ita 
glorious victory and a lasting ascendency. 

“JAMES TOWLES, 
“Chairman execulive committee. 
“C. P. Sengstack, secretary executive commiltee.” 


Next follows a postscript, setting lorth, in adyer- 
tising form, that admiravle and insiructive body of 
documents which they, urged by the love of piety 
and truth, are distriouting. First on the lyst coges, 
it will be perceived, tne new Family Library of Mr. 
Amos Kenuaii, including his valu.vie prophecies 











and his auguries, lor the mural and religious edifica- 


50 cents per 100 copies. 

“Oregon, showing whig hostility to the occupa | 
tion of this fine territory, 4 pages, 25 cents per 100. 
copies. 

‘The committee will soon have at command a va- 
riety of other instructive documents. 

“Their Association have little means, but being 


} 


town of Fredericksburg. Our readers will easily 
connect them with what precedes the letter of Mr. 
Patton: 

‘“‘And thereupon, on niotion of Mr. C. Cx Wellford, 
it was unanimous} 


| **Resolped. That while we take pride and pleasure 


in declaring our respect for and confidence in our 


working men are willing to work for nothing, insend | brethren of the democratic party in this town and im 
ing out documents, which will be free of postage.— | Virginia, and our belief that they wouldscorn to 


All remittances shall, to the last cent, be applied to | 


their purchase. 


countenance jn any manner the use of means so cer- 
rupt and corrupting as are indicated in the circuler 


“Persons desirous of purchasing any of the within | from the chairman of the executive committee, dated 
tracts will write to the address of the secretary, C. | the 25th of September, 1844, we feel impelled by. 
| 


P. Sengstack.” 

Next ensues the subjoined circylar, of which the | 
second paragraph, almost in entire, utterly beggars | 
all comment, by its atroejous charges upon opponents | 
indiscriminately, and its equally detestable exhorta- | 
tions to those it addresses. Of which it has the | 
foulest opinion, it might be difficult to say; but to us 
it seems to think the democracy perfectly capable of 
even greater baseness than its worst slander utters 
againstthe whigs. We invoke to this execrable passage 
the solemn attention of the respectable and wel! mean- 
ing in both parties; 

‘“* Washington, (D. C.) Sept. 25, 1844. 


“Sin: We send you in the aforegoing a plan of| 


organization. 
as practicable. We forward you also, under the 
frank of Mr. Walker, some documents, which we 
hope you wil! distribute to tie best advantage. We 
willsend you others soon. It will be of great ad- 


the sternest sense of duty and the highest regand 
for the purity of the elective franchise amongst us, 
to expose tw the world, and to denounce in the ver 
strongest terms, this attempt, unparalleled ia base- 
ness and unspeakable in infamy, to corrupt the ho- 
nest voters of this good old commonwealth. 

“2. Resolved, That, with all respect, we do. mast 
urgently and affectionately invite and eatzeat our 
democratic brethren to examine carefully and pon- 
der well the character and tendency of these means. 
resorted to sustain James K. Polk, and honestly to 
consider whether they can longer cu-opesate with. a 
party daring to insult them by a naked proposition. to 
receive a bribe, to violate their faith, and then to 


Be pleased to put it in operation as far | cheat the whigs. 


“3. Resolved, That it be the duty of the president 
to see that the communication enehosed in the letter 
from Major H. M. Patton be aceunately psinted in 
the Daily Whig Star, published im this town; that he 





vantage to us if you will send us a small contribution 
of money to aid us in paying for the great number of | 
documents we are sending to all parts of the country. | 
However small the amount it will be acceptable, and | 
be of advantage to the cause. The news from all 
quarters Is good. 


“Impress upon the mind of every democrat the im- 
portance of going to the polls on the day of the elec- 
tion. Send carrjages for those who may, from indis- 
position or otherwise, be unable to attend. See that 
the baliot boxes are clean before the voting com- 
mences. Watch the federal judges after the yoting 
commences; they are generally corrupt, and will 
cheat if they can. If you yote viva voce in your state, 
watch the poli—-books. Above all, see that the whigs 
do not use their money to our disadvantage. Tell tie 
democrats to take all the money they can get of the 
whig corruption fund, ang then vote their sentiments. 
Thus will we quarter upon the enemy and preserve 
the purity of the baliot-box. Tell our friends to 
place no reliance upon whig documents or « hig elec. 
tion returns. They have orjginated and matured a 
plan of falsehood and deception upon these two points 
to benefit their sinking cause. 

“The whigs to cover their villainous design of get- 
ting inoney trom the holders of state bonds in Eng- | 
laud to buy up the election, and to force Clay, with | 














his whole odious sysiem of measyres, ypon the coun- | 


cracy with being the recipients of a portion of the fund 
raised in “England to disseminate free trade tracts; | 
but, unfortynately for them, the people cannot thus 
be deceived. They understand this ruse of wily whig 
politicians. They see that this charge js intended to 
divert the attention of the people from their own vil- 
lainy. The whigs have guaranteed these bondholders 
in England that, for furnishing them wilh money to 


iry—bank, distribytjon, &c.—are charging the demo- 


| procure exact copies of the said letter and commu- 


nication to be made, which shall be setained by him; 
and that he forward the originals tathe sxeeutive 
committee of the whig members. of congyess in 
Washington, to be exhibited for the examination of 
all persons, of whatever party, who may wish to 
inspect them. JNO. M. FORBES, 
President Clay Club, Fredericksburg. 
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Al the meting of the Boston Whig Yowng Men’s Club, 
on Monday evening, the Tih instant. 





rena 





From the Boston Atlas. 

The hall of the Tremont Temple was crowded to 
overflowing Many of the most distinguished whigs 
of the cily were present, and a large assemblage of 
sound, true, and patriotic whig citizens of all ages 
and occupations were in attendance to greet the ve- 
nerable orator of the evening, and to listen to the 
dictates of wisdom, learning, and experience. The 
assembly was graced, withal, by the appearance of 
a large number of the amiable and beautiful whig 
ladies of our city and its vicinity. On the entrance 
of the orator upon the piatiorm of the hall, he was 
greeted with loud plaudits and the mast enthusiastic 
welcome. 

The hon. John Quincy Adams—having been ap- 
propriately introduced to the meeting by his son, the 
president of the club—rase and delivered the fol. 
lowing 

SDDRES&: 

On the 20th of March, 1844, Mr. Aaron Vail 
Brown, member of the house of representatives 
of the United States from the state of Tennessee, 
addressed to the editors of the Globe newspaper at 





put Clay into power, they wil) see that the federal 


Washington the following letter: 
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Washington, March 20, 1844. 

GEXTLEMEN: Several of the newspapers reaching 
this city on yesterday contain a long letter, written 
by Mr. Webster, against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. No official information has yet 
been given to the public that any treaty has been 
made, or even any negotiations going on upon that 
subject; and I regret to see the opinions of persons 
so distinguished as Mr. Webster thrown out on the 
public mind, evidently with the view to create pre- 
judices in advance against such a measure. J have 
long had in my possession the letter of another dis- 
tinguished citizen of this country, deeply deploring 
the original loss of Texas by negotiation, and warm- 
ly advocating its restoration to the United States.— 
Heretofore I have not thought it proper in aay re- 
spect to publish that letter; but | am induced now to 
_ change that determination, and to send you a copy 
of it. It was written by General Jackson more than 
a year ago, and with no possible party purpose what- 
~goever. With him the question of annexation rises 
infinitely above all mere party considerations. Sub- 
sequent letters (some very recent ones) which I have 
seen, whilst they show the deep anxiety felt by him 
for the success of the measure, yet treat it through- 
out as a great national question, identified with the 
best interest of the whole country. In the same 
spirit of nationality ] ask the publication of his opi- 
nions, that they may go out and stand before the 


country, side by side, with those of Mr. Webster.— | 


Gen. Jackson discusses the subject in various points 
of view, and especially in connexion with the mili- 
tary defence of this country. In this last respect, 
all must admit that he is peculiarly competent for 
its discussion. I sincerely hope that neither Mr. 
Webster’s nor Gen. Jackson’s letter will be read 
with a party bias, or ever adverted to for party pur- 
poses. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AARON V. BROWN. 


Upon this letter of Mr. Aaron Vail Brown I pro- | 


could have been retained without increasing the con- 
sideration afterwards given for the Floridas. I could 
not but feel that the surrender of so vast and im- 
portant a territory was attributable to the erroneous 
estimate of the tendency of our institutions, in which 
there was mingled somewhat of jealousy to the ris- 
ing greatness of the south and west. 


But [ forbear to dwell on this part of the history 
of this queston. It is past, and cannot now be un- 
done. We can now only look at it as one of annex- 
ation, if Texas presents it to us; and if she does, I 
do not hesitate to say that the welfare and happiness 
of our Union require it should be accepted. If ina 
military point of view alone “the question be exam- 
ined, it will be found to be most important to the U. 
States to be in possession of that territory. Great 
Britain has already made treaties with Texas; and 
we know that farseeing nation never omits a circum- 
stance in her extensive intercourse with the world 
which can be turned to an account in increasing her 
military resources. May she not enter into an alli- 
ance with'Pexas? and, reserving (asshe doubtless will) 
the northwestern boundary question as a cause of 
war with us whenever she chooses to declare it; let 
ls suppose that, as an ally with Texas, we are to 
fight her! Preparatory to such a movement, she 
sends her 20,000 or 30,000 men to Texas; organizes 
them on the Sabine, where supplies and arms can be 
concentrated before we have even notice of her in- 
tentions; excites the negroes to insurrection, the low- 
er country falls, and with it New Orleans; and a ser- 
vile war rages through the whole south and west. In 
the meanwhile, she is also moving an army along the 
upper western frontier from Canada, which, in co- 
operation with the army from Texas, spreads ruin 
and havoc from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico.— 
Who can estimate the national loss we may sustain, 
before such a movement could be repelled with such 
force as we could organize on short notice? Remem- 





ber that Texas borders upor. us, on our west, to 42. 


pose, before we part, to submit to youa few remarks; | degress of north latitude, and is our southern boun- 
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but I have now a statelier quarry before me, and; “ary to the Pacific. Remember, also, that if an- 
must pay my first respects to him. Let us come to: nexed to the United States, our western boundary 


the Hero of the Hermitage. 


Jetter: 


Hermitage, February 12, 1843. | uninhabitable plains. 


My pear sir. Yours of the 23d ultimo has been |! ld ; rr as : ; 
received, and with it the Madisonian containing | COU Pot ” combination against us, make an im- 
Gov. Gilmer’s letter on the subject of the annexa.| Pression on our Union. 
tion of Texas to the United States. You are not} (op f 
mistaken in supposing that I have formed an opi- (ena? ro the protection of our eastern whalers; 
nion on this interesting subject. It occupied much by “en se worst event, could always be sustained 
of my attention during my presidency, and 1 am y timely aids from the intermediate country.— 


sure has lost none of its importance by what has | 


since transpired. Soon after my election in 1829, it | a SSO Sige Neon Z j 
was made known to me by Mr. Erwin, formerly our | “9 ©T—~W ted, DY vigilance, could always be inter- 


minister at the court of Madrid, that whilst at that | 


court he had laid the foundation of a treaty with | ‘ 
Spain for the sabalenitl she Mideiles and ‘the settic- | organized force could be raised to meetthem. But 


ment of the boundary of Louisiana, fixing the west- | 


ern limit of the latter at Rio Grande,* agreeably to | ¥/!ch my debility will not enable me to close. The 
the understanding of France; that he had written Te bya is full of interest, also, as it affects our do- 
|mestic relations, and as it may bear upon those of 


home to our government for powers to complete and | ,, _. ; 4 ‘ 
sign this negotiation; bul that, instead of pbdabelerg Mexico tous, I will not undertake to follow it out 
such authority, the negotiation was taken out of his | + wad Eimoup consequences. in those respects; though 
hands and transferred to Washington, and a new | ] must say, that, in all its aspects, the annexation of 
treaty was there concluded, by which the Sabine and | Texas to the United States promises to enlarge the 
not the Rio Grande was recognised and established | Ci"C!¢ Of free institutions; and it is essential to the 
as the boundary of Louisiana. Finding that these | United States, particularly as lessening the pradabi- 
statements were true, and that our government did | ites o! future collision with foreign powers, and 
giving them greater efficiency in spreading the bless- 


ally vive up that important territory when it was'! 
veany F : |ings of peace. 


at its option to retain it, ] was filled with astonish. | 
ment. The right to the territory was obtained from; [return you my thanks for your kind letter on 


France. Spain stood ready to acknowledge it to | this subject, and subscribe myself, with great since- 
the Rio Grande, and yet the authority asked by our | rity, your friend and obedient servant, 





Let me read you his would be the Rio Grande—which is of itself a for-| 

| tification, on aceount of its extensive, barrén, ani) 
With such a barrier on our) 
west, we are invincible. The whole European world | eared for the man. 


Our population on the Pa- | 
cific would rapidly inerease, and soon be strong} never did make to Mr. Jackson any such communt- 


| 


| From the Rio Grande, over land, a large army could | 


|cepted; and, to march an army near the gulf, they | 
could be harrassed by militia, and detained until an! 


Tam in danger of running into unnecessary detail, | 


Sete 
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minister to insert the true bBourdary was not only 
withheld, but in lieu of it a limit was adopted which 


stripped us of the whole vast country lying between | 


the two rivers. 


On such a subject I thought, with the ancient Ro- | 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
P. S. Hon. A. V. Brown: The papers furnished 
me by Mr. Erwin, to which I have referred in this 
letter, can be placed in your possession, if desired. 


I have read the whole of this Jetter to you, for I 


mans, that it was right never to cede any land or! intend to prolong its existence for the benefit of pos- 
ere of the republic, but always to add to it by|terity. I flatter myself it may contribute to give 


honorab 


e treaty; thus extending the area of free- | 


permanent interest to our interview of this evening, 


dom; and it was in accordance with this feeling, that} as the value of amber is much enhanced by the 


i 


I gave our mivister to Mexico instructions to enter | worthless insects preserved in it. 


upon a negotiation for the retrocession of Texas to 
the United States. This negotiation failed, and | 
shall ever regret it as a misfortune to both Mexico 
and the United States. Mr. Gilmer’s letter presents 
many of the considerations which, in my judgment, 
render the step necessary to the peace and harmony 
of the two countries; but the point in it, at that time, 
which most strongly impelled me to the course | 
pursued, was the injustice done to us by the surren- 
der of the territory, when it was obvious that it 





*I‘hat this boundary could bave been obtained was 
duubtless the belief of our minister in Spain; but the of- 





tur of the Spanish government was probably the Culora- 
do—certainly a line fay west of the Sabine. 


You perceive that the letter is dated the 12th of 
February, 1843, and that it is in answer to a letter 
from Mr. Aaron Vail Brown to him, enclosing the 
Madisonian newspaper, containing a letter of Thos. 
W. Gilmer (peace be to his ashes) on the subject of 
the annexation of Texas to the United States. 


You see that his correspondent, Mr. Brown, was 
not mistaken in supposing that the old hero had 
formed an opinion on this interesting subject; that it 


occupied much of his attention during his presiden- 


ey, and had lost none of its importance by what had 


since transpired. 


And now comes the pith and spinal marrow of the 


‘whole letter— 





~ 


He charges that soon after his election, in 1829, i+ 


was made known to him by Mr. Erwin, formerly our 
minister at the court of Madrid, that whilst at that 
court he had laid the foundation of a treaty with 
Spain, for the cession of the Floridas and the settle. 
ment of the boundary of Louisiana, fixing the west. 
ern limitof the latter at the Rio Grande, agreeably 
to the understanding of France; that he had writte), 
home to our government for powers to complete and 
sign this negotiation; but that, instead of receiving 
such authority, the negotiation was taken out of his 
hands and transferred to Washington, and a new 
treaty was there concluded by which the Sabine, and 
not the Rio Grande, was recognized and established 
as the boundary of Louisiana. That he found these 
statements true, and that our government did really 
give up that important territory when it was at its 
option to retain it, and that he was filled wiih aston- 
ishment. 

~ He was filled with astonishment! Fellow citizens, 
I am repeating to you the words of a man who has 
been eight years president of the United States—- 
words deliberately written, and published to the 
world more than a year after they were written— 
words importing a statement of his conduct in his 
office as chief magistrate of this Union—-words im- 
peaching of treason the government of his prede- 
cessor, James Monroe, and in an especial manner, 
though without daring to name him, his seeretary of 
state; a government to which he (Andrew Jackson) 
was under deep obligati ns of gratitude. 

In what language of composure and of decency 
can I say to you that there is in this bitter and veno- 
mous charge not one single word of truth. That it 
is, from beginning to end, grossly, glaringly, walful- 
ly false. False, even in the name of the man from 
whom he pretends to have derived his information. 
There never was a minister of the United States in 
Spain by the name of Erwin. The name of the man 
who went to him on this honorable errand soon after 
his election in 1824 was George W. Erving, of whom 
and of whose revelatious | shall have also something 
to say. Ido not charge this distortion of the name 
as wilfully made; but it shows how carelessly and 
loosely all his rejations and intereourse with him 
hung upon his memory, and how little he knew of or 


The blunder of the name, however, is in itself a 
matter of little moment; but Mr. George W. Erving 


cation as he pretends to lave found true and to have 
filled him with astonishment. Mr. Erving never did 
pretend, nor will he dare to affirm that he had laid 
the foundation of a treaty with Spain for the ces 


inot march, or be supplied, unless from the gulf by | sion of the Floridas and the settlement of the bour. 


dary of Louisiana, fixing the western limit at th. 
Rio Grande. The charge, therefore, that our gover 
ment did really give up that important territor 
when it was at its option to retain it, is purely ai 
unqualifiedly untrue. And | now charge that it we 
known by Mr. Brown to be so when he publishe 
Mr. Jackson’s letter; for, in the postscript to Jach 
son’s letter, he says the papers furnished him by M. 
Erwin, to which he had referred in it, could be pla 
ed in Mr. Brown’s possession if desired. 

They were accordingly piaced in Mr. Brown 
possession; who, when he published Jackson’s lett 
in the Globe, to this passage asserting that Erw) 
had laid the foundation ofa treaty with Spain fixis 
the western limit at the Rio Grande, otherwise ca 
ed the Rio del Norte, subjoined the following not 
‘That this boundary could have been obtained wa 
doubtiess, the belief of our minister in Spain, but th 
offer of the Spanish government was probably t 
Colorado—certainly a line far west of the Sabine. 

This is the note of Aaron Vail Brown, and pleas 
fellow citizens, to observe— 

First, That it blows to aloms the whole stateme 
of Andrew Jackson, that Erving had laid the fou 
dation of a treaty by which our western bounda: 
upon the Spanish possessions should be at the R 
Grande; and, of course, grinds toimpalpable powd 
his charge that our government did give up that ir 
portant territury when it was at its option to r 
tain it. 

Ihave a here a map of Texas and the countric 
adjacent, compiled in the bureau of the corps o 
topographical engineers, from the best authoritie 
for the state department. By this map the mouth « 
the Rio del Norte lies in latitude 26, Jongtitude we: 
of Greenwich about 97 20. The mouth of the C 
lorado lies in latitude 28 30, and longtitude 96. Ti. 
Colorado, therefore, is about 200 miles north ar 
easi of the Rio Grande, and the utmost range of th 
Colorado reaches not beyond latitude 34, longituc 
103, while that of the Rio Grande extends to Jatituc 
40, longitude 109. If, then, Mr. Erving had laid t! 
foundation of a treaty with the Colorado for { 
boundary, our government would stil] have surre. 
dered al least 4-5ths of what is now claimed as Te" 
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as, bounded by the Rio del Norte, from its mouth to 
its source, and stretching far north of the city of 
Santa Fe, in New Mexico. 

But, observe again— « 

Secondly, That this note of Aaron Vail Brown, 
while it so effectually demolishes Jackson’s fable of 
Erving’s treaty with Spain for the boundary of the 
Rio del Norte, and his libellous charge against our 
government for surrendering the territory which they 
had the option to retain, is, with this exception, it- 
self as wide and as wilful a departure from the truth 
as the calumny of Jackson itself, which it indirectly 
contradicts. For it was not doubless the belief of 
our minister in Spain that the boundary of the Rio 
del Norte could have been obtained. Nor was this 
offer.of the Spanish goveriument probably the Colo- 
rado, nor certainly a line far west of the Sabine. 
The Spanish government “ever offered the Colorado 
to Mr. Erving; it was offered by him to them, and! 
with it thirty leagues eastward of it, as a perpetual | 
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REGI 
stood ready to acknowledge the boundary to the Rio 
Grande. You know that the last proposal that pass- 
ed between Erving and Pizarro was from Erving, 
offering the Colorado, and thirty leagues of eternal 
desert eastward of it, which would have brought the 
boundary on the gulf to Galveston Bay, and you 
know . that this line was deliberately, explicitiy, and 
firmly rejected by Pizarro. Why, then, did your 
no‘e say that doubtless the American minister believ- 
ed that he could obtain the boundary of the Rio 
Grande? Why did it say that probably the offer of 
Spain was the Colorado? Why aid it say that cer- 
tainly that offer was far west of the Sabine? The 
doubtlessness the probability.and the certainty of your 
note, all, if to be believed, prove that you did know 
that your correspondent’s assertion, that Spain stood 
ready to acknowledge the Rio Grande for the boun- 
dary, was not true; and if you had read, with the 
slightest attention, Mr. Erving’s papers, placed in 
your possession by Mr. Jackson, you did know that 


— cae hip ce nr Atl et A a — —_ 


public, thus extending the area of freedom. Did the 
Romans extend the area of freedom by always add- 
ing territory to the republic? How much of this 
territory did they add by honorable treaty. and how 
much by bloody and remorseless war? How were 
the Roman provinces governed afler they were add- 
ed to the republic? Has the Hero ever heard of such 
a person as Verres, or such a land as Sicily? And 
are they the samples of the Roman method of 
extending the area of freedom which brought the 
Hero to their way of thinking? Does the Hero re- 
collect the names of the two republics, neighbors of 
the Romans, who selected them as umpires between 
them to decide to which of them a certain territory 
belonged? And does he recollect how the umpires 
decided that the territory belonged to themselves, and 





they accordingly re-annexed it to the republic? And 
is this one of the honorabie treaties by which they 
‘extended the area of freedom? Beaumarchais says 
that the French coquettes delight, above all things, to 


| 


desert, never to be settled. This offer had been made | Pizarro never did offer the Colorado, but rejected it be called by their admirers ‘perfidious,” and that 
by Messrs. Monroe and Charles Pinckney, in 1805, | when offered by Erving, with a perpetual desert of next to perfidious they are most of all enchanted to 


by insirnetions from Ja nes Madison, secretary rf 
state, under the authority of President Thomas Jef. 
ferson. It was repeated by Mr. Erving to Mr. Pi 


thirty leagues wide thrown into the bargain. 
Fellow citizens, in calling Mr. Aaron Vail Prown 
to account for his note to the publication by him of 


| be called ‘“‘cruel;” and is it so with the Hero? Have 
‘the tribe of sycophants, who creep around him and 
/ buzz about his ears, so often and so long called him 


Pay 


st set et 


zarro, time after time, and pressed upon him, usque| Andrew Jackson's letter, I do not intend to tax much | the Old Roman that they have tickled his fancy into 
ad nauseam, and was finally and inflexibly rejected | of your time or attention to canvass Mr. Brown.— | the belief that he is one, and perverted his moral 
by hin. The Spanish government never did offer a} He is a volunteer in this Texian compaign, and if his, sense into the sentiment that, if he cannot imitate 


' fine one inch west of the Sabine. All this must have! patriotism and his veracity come halting off from the; their virtues, he can at least copy their crimes? 
« been perfectly well known to Mr. Aaron Vail Brown, ! battle, he has no one to thank or blame for it but, 
“from the public documents, and from the perusal of| himself. My business and yours, for this night, is, | responded with these his professions. For this very 


But the practice of the Hero has not always cor- 


Mr. Erving’s papers, communicated to Gen. Jackson. | first and foremost, with his correspondent and hero, boundary of the Sabine in the Florida treaty was, 
Erroneous, if not wilfully false, as 1 shall prove those! Andrew Jackson. before it was finally proposed to the Spanish minis- 
papers to be, there is nota line in them to counte- I charge the Hero's letter with error, not only in. ter Quis, by the direction of President James Mon- 
nance the statement that the Spanish government | the positive averment that Spain stood ready to ad- roe, shown by me to the Hero for his opinion and 
ever off-red the Colorado, or consented to accept it,| mit the Rio Grande, or Bravo, or Del Norte, all the’ advice, which was in its favor. I stated this fact 
for the boundary. When Mr. Erving, whose powers | same river, as the boundary of Louisiana, but with twelve years ago, in the house of representatives of 
and instructions authorized him to accept the boun- error in the pretence that he ever received such in-| the United States, and have repeated it more than 
dary of the Sabine as our ultimatum, transcended | formation from Mr. Erwin, or from George W. Erv-) once since. J said that when the Florida treaty was 
both his powers and instructions by declaring per- | ing. | concluded he was at Washington; that, by the direc 
emptorily and repeatedly to Mr. Pizarro thatthe Co-| go far was Spain from standing ready to admit the! tion of the president, he was consulted for his opi- 
jlorado was the ultimatum of our government, which | Rio Grande for the boundary that the last incident nion, especially upon the article fixing the Sabine 
would never recede from it one ineh eastward—a| jn the negotiation between Erving and Pizarro was! for the boundary, and he approved it. There ap- 
declaration wholly unauthorized, and directly in the | the offer of the Colorado, with a bordering desert| peared, a day or two after, in the Globe, a statement 
face of his own power—Mr. Pizarrosaid there were | thirty Jeagues wide, from the mouth of that river to' that a member of the house had waited upon Presi- 
one or two other rivers which be would propose, if) the 32d degree of latitude. [Here it is on the map.]' dent Jackson, and made inquiry of him concerning 


Mr. Erving would receive the proposal; which Mr.| Mr, Erving’s letter is dated the 9th of August, 1819. this averment of mine, and that he answered thathe 
Erving reused, assigning, for his reason, that he was | 





unwilling to interfere with the negotiations of Mr. | 
Onis, at Washington. These one or two rivers were | 
the Carcasu and Mermentau (here they are, upon) 
the map, both of them east of the Sabine.) They | 
were accordingly proposed by Mr. Onis, and not ac- | 
cepted by our government, but led to the proposal, | 


on our part, of tve Sabine, which was made by me 
and accepted by Mr. Onis; it was the boundary which 


Mr. Erving was, by his original instructions, autho- | 


rized, and still continued authorized to accept, when 
he refused to listen to Mr. Pizarro’s offer to name 
one of two other rivers than the Celorado. It was 
the boundary de fucto, taken by a military convention 
between Gen. Wilkinson aud’ the Spanish comman- 
der, on the two banks of the river. in 1806, and had 
from that time bounded the adverse possessions of 
the United States and Spain. 


Ail this, ] say, must have been known to Mr. 
Aaron Vail Brown when he penned that note to his 
own publication im the Globe of Jackson’s slander 
upon the admifistration of James Monroe. Mr. 
Brown, with a swelling vaccination of patriotism 
and nationality, declares at, though long possessed 
of this ‘gem of purest ray serene” from the Jack- 
son ‘dark unfathomed caves,” he neyer would have 
disclosed its dazzling spiendor to the vulgar guze 
but for the improper publication of a letter from 
Mr. Webster against the annexation of.Texas to thie 
United States; and he “sjncerely hopes that neither 
Mr. Webster’s nor General Jackson’s letter will be 
read with a party bias, or ever adverted to for party 
purposes.” 


Gentle, generous, disinterested, impartial, nation-| 


al patriot! What was your motive for publishing, 
with the letter from your hickory hero co: respondent, 
that note of your own? 


There is the charge, in all its extent, signed An-| 
drew Jackson, with a postscript, offering the posses- 


sion of the papers furni>hed him by Mr. Erving re- 
ferred to im the letter, and on which his charge is 
founded, if desired by Brown. 

Aarou Vail Brown, what say you? The papers 
were placed in your possession—do they sustain the 


(You will find it in the 4th volume of Lowrie and 
Clark’s collection of American State Papers, page 
522.) The proposal was never answered by Pizarro, 
in writing, but it had been repeatedly made in ver- 
bal conferences before, and as repeatedly refused.— 
As early as the 25th of June, it had been discussed 
in the king’s council, and finally rejected. (See 


Erving, No. 76, 30th June. 1818, page 24; letter of 


13th July, 1818, pp. 25, 26; letter of 22d July, 1818, 
p. 28; letter of 7th August, 1818, p. 30; letter of 17th 


August, 1818, p. 32; letter of 27th August, 1818, ne- | 


gotiation suspended; letter of 20th September, 1818, 
Pizarro dismissed, p. 33.) All this is proved upon 
the testimony of George W. Erving himeelf. With 
what face, then, can it be pretended that Spain stood 
ready to admit the Rio Grande for the boundary?— 
With what face can it be pretended that Spain was 


_ready to admit the Colorado, fortified with an eter- 


nal desert, from its mouth to the 32d degree of lati- 
tude, then the utmest of our claims, as proposed for 
settlement by Mr. Erving. 

But the wanderings of this letter of the Hero from 
the truth are not confined to the three points— 

1. That Spain stood ready to admit the Rio Grande 
as the western boundary of Louisiana; 

2. ‘That our government did really give up that 


important territory when it was at its option to re-| 


tain it; 
3. That he received this information from Mr. 


Erwin, meaning thereby Mr. George W. Erving, | 


formerly our minister at the court of Madrid. 


I trust J have proved beyond the reach of contro- 


versy— 


1. That Spain never did stand ready to admit the 


Rio del Norte as the western boundary of Louis: 
apa. 


2. That our government did not give up that im-: 


portant territory when it was at its option to retain 
it. 

3. That Mr. George W. Erving, formerly our min- 
ister at the court of Madrid, never did make known 


letter asserts he did. 


had no recollection of such an occurrence; and there- 
upon the Globe charged me with having made a 
false statement. And, as a triumphant proof that 
my statement could not be true, alleged that, where- 
as the Florida treaty was »igned, sealed, and deliver- 
ed on the 22d of February, 1819, and whereas Gen. 
Jackson was onthat dav, not at Washington, butat N. 
York, it was impossible he should have been con- 
sulted about the boundary of the Sabine, as 1 have 
alleged. But Thad not said that General Jackson 
was consulted on that day upon which the treaty was 
signed. ‘That would have heen too late for consul- 
tation. The consultation with General Jackson was 
on the second and third days of February, 1819, be- 
fore the proposal of the Sabine for the boundary had 
heen made finally to Mr. Oaus. If Gen. Jackson had 
given an opinion against it, [ am persuaded that Mr. 
Monroe would still have persisted in making the of- 
fer, He was earnestly intent upon the acqui- 
sition of the Floridas, and of indemnity for the spo- 
liations—and was more than indifferent to any ac- 
quisition west of the Sabine, then a wilderness, and 
which he thought would weaken us, by extenuing a 
line of defenceless coast upon the gulf, always ex- 
posed to invasion by a foreign naval power. The 
following extracts from my diary are the record 
made at the time of the consultation with General 
| Jackson: 
Monday, February 1, 1819. 
“Called upon the president, and had a conversa- 
tion with him upon this renewal of negotiation with 
the Spanish minister. There are various symptoms 
| that, if wedo come to an arrangement, there will be 
a large party in the country dissatisHed with our con- 
cessions from the Rio dei Norte to the Sabine, on the 
Gulf of Mexico. He desired me to see and converse 
with gen. Jackson upon the subject, and to ask con- 
fidentially his opinion.” 
| February 2, 1819. 
| “T ealled on gen. Jackson, and mentioned in confi- 
dence to him the state of the negotiation with the 





to Mr. Andrew Jackson any such facts as the Hero’s , Spanish minister, and what we lead offered hiin for the 


Western bouudary, and asked his opinion of it. He 


But, after this Waterloo victory over truth, the thought the friends of the administration would be 


charge? 1s there one word of truth in the affirma-{ Hero’s letter begins to swagger: ‘On such a subject, satisfied with it; but that their adversaries would 
tion that Spain stood ready to acknowledge the Rio| he says, he thought, with the ancient Romans, that it censure it severely, and make occasion for opposition 
Grande as the western boundary of Louisiana? ‘If| was right never to cede any land or boundary of the from it. He thought that it would bring us again in 
there is, what need or use was there for your note to| republic, but always to add to it by honorable treaty, collision with the Indians, whom we are removing 
the letter in the Globe? If there is not, what is your| thus extending the area of freedom.” west of the Mississippi. But as we had no map at 
correspondent, Andrew Jackson? If the Hero’s practice had always been conform- hand, | could not give him the precise idea of the 

You koow that there is, in the papers of George | able to this profession, the ancient Romans were the proposed line, by mere description, and he promised 
W. Erving, placed in your possession, not one line,} last people in human bjstory to justify his principle, to call at my house to-morrow morning at ten, and 
no, not one word, to warrant the avermem that Spain| never to cede but always to add territory tothe re-; look it over upon the map.” 
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February 3, 1819. 
“General Jackson came tomy house this morning, 
G-) P showed him the boundary line’ which has been 
offered to the Spanish «ninister, and that which we 
propose to offer, upon Metish’s map. He said there 
were many individuals who would take exception to 
our receding so far from the boundary of the Rio del 


mies of the administration would certainly make a 
handle of it to assail them; but the possession «f the 
Floridas vas of so great importance to the southern 
frontier of the United States. and so essential even 
to their satety, that the vast majority of the nation 
would be satisfied witn the western boundary, as we 
propose, if we obtain the Floridas. He showed me 
on the map the operations of the British force during 
the last war, and renarked that while the mouth of 
the Florida rivers should be accessible to a foreign 
naval force, there would be no security for the south- 
ern part of the United Sttes.” 

These extracts may suffice to show that the hero 


ena a ee _ a - 


was not always so stubborn an adherent to the ancient | 


Roman method of extending the area of freedom as he 
now pretends to have been. 


Of the norable argu- | 


ment in the Globe, that because genera! Jackson | 


was not at Washington on the day when the Florida 


treaty was signed, therefore it was impossible that he . 


should have been consulted concerning the Sabine 
for a boundary, I have never taken the slightest notice; 
but I have occasionally communicated to individuals, 


for whose opinions | entertain some respect, the ex- | 


tracts from my diary, which I have now read to you. 


tence, that, because general Jackson was not at'of allegiance to all foreign sovereigns, and espe- | considerations. 
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the two Californias, to square off in. equat portions of 
sea coast on both sides of the North American con- 
tident; and all this for preserving. protecting, spread- | 
ing, and perpetuating the institution ofdomestie sla- 
very, by extending the area of freedom. Nut the. 


isthmus of Darien—not the Terra dei Fuego—not | forthwith upon the negotiation. 
_the snowclad mountains and glaciers of Smerenberg, | vernment preferred to transfer the negotiation {o 
Norte, which we claim as the Sabine, and the ene- | 


the harbor for whaling ships of Spitzbergen—can | 
draw a line of limitation round this Roman principle | 
of perpetual agyrandizement. It is universal em-' 
pire—it is the dream of avarice, stealing the cloak 


a eR eet lilt nate Gettin antes ne 











ister of the United States, on the 26th of August 
1816, Mr. Erving infor-ned the Spanish secretary of 
state (Don Pedro Cevalios), that he had a fall power 
to conclude a treaty upon all the points of difference 
between the two nations, and was ready to enter 
The Spanish go. 


Washington, and, by the king’s order it was so trans. 
ferred. At this time Mr. Madison was president of 
the United States, James Monroe secretary of state, 
and | was minister of the United States in England, 


_ potism of the Caesars, shall tell: “Conquest has brought | to 


of ambition. More pernicious advice no Am«rican J] had, therefore, no more agency or concern in the 
statesman could ever give to his country. The Ro- | transfer.of the negotiation from Madrid to Washing. 
man principle! what was its progress? Jugurtha, one ton than Andrew Jackson himself; nor had ] any 
of its early victims. tells us, in his exclamation upon Jot or part in the management of this negotiation 
leaving the city, in the days of Marius and Sylla:—  ti!] more than fifteen months after these transactions. 
‘Farewell, venal city, to perish when the purchaser, Mr. Erving was deeply mortified at this transfer, 
athand shall appear.” What was its consummation? He assured Mr. Cevallos that his powers were so 
The poet Juvenal, smarting under the military des-' — that he should have no occasion to refer back 
is government to enable him to conclude the 

in luxury, and avenged the vanquished world.” What | treaty. He implored Mr. Cevallos to undertake the 
was itsend? Ask the Goth and the Vandal—Alaric, ' negotiation himself; and when he pleaded the pres- 
the pest of nations, and Attila, the scourge of God! | sure of other indispensable occupations, and that he 
Something too much of this. But what were me was charged with the duties of three ministerial de- 
real revelations of Mr. George W. Erving to presi-' partments at once, Mr. Erving actually requested 
dent Jackson, soon after his election in 1829—and | that the king would appoint a commissioner to treat 
who was Mr. George W. Erving, whom the hero, in| with him—a request not at all suited to find favor 


his letter published by Mr. Aaron Vail Brown, calls | with an absolute monarch, after he had signified his 
Mr Erwin, and whose papers, furnished to him, he pleasure that the negotiation should be transferred. 
‘tenders to the possession of Mr. Brown, which tender; Mr. Erving then made it a personal matter, and de- 


was accepted? 


manded an explanation why it was not thought proper 


Mr. Erving is a naturalized citizen of the United to treat with him; and actually extorted a written 
Taking courage from my silence under its slanders, | States. Naturalized, not under the laws of congress, | declaration that the king’s determination to remove 
the Globe has repeated recently the ridiculous pre- | requiring of the person naturalized the renunciation | the negotiation was unconnected with any personal 


Notwithstanding which the ultra 


Washington on the day when the Florida treaty was! cially to his own liege sovereign, but by an act of the | revolutionary character of Mr. Erving’s well known 
signed, therefore it was impossible he should have | legislature of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, | principles and deportment render it highly probable 
been consulted upon the boundary; and has not been ‘after the close of our warof independence, according | that both Ferdinand and his minister had sagacity 
ashamed of charging me with forging pretended ex- | to the first naturalization laws of congress. He was and information enough to know that president Ma- 
tracts from my diary. Fellow citizens, | have led a) the son of George Erving, a man who, by an act of dison and James Monroe were persons far better 
Jong life in the service of my country, and have had | the legislature of Massachusetts, in September, 1778, | snited to treat with by their temper than Mr. Geo. 
to deal in matters of controversy, great and small, | had been, by name, declared an enemy to the United! W. Erving; for, in a!) the intercourse of human hife, 
with multitudes of men of every character and con- | States of America—who had deserted his country | there is no case in which the vulgar adage that honey 
dition in life, and I have invariably found that men, | and joined her enemies in the time of her distress—) catches more flies than vinegar, 1s more applicable 
themselves capable of every species of falsehood, are | who, in the event of returning ever to the common-' than political negotiations. The scene of negotiation 
ever foremost to impute that same propensity to; wealth, should be arrested and sent out of the coun-| was, therefore, notwithstanding Mr. Erving’s com- 
others. I should never think it other than waste of | try; and, in the event of a secand return, should suf-| plaints and remonstrances, transferred to Washing- 


time to contradict the anony mous liar of a newspaper 


fer death withoutbenefit of clergy. 


He was a tory | ton. 


But neither his powers nor his instructions 


—nor would | ever violate the common decencies of | refugee, and, in leaving this country, had taken his were withdrawn by his own government; and-down 
life by imputing falsehood and forgery to an adversa-| infant son with him to England, where he resided: to the hour when tite treaty was signed at Washing- 
ry but in self-defence, and upon the most irrefragable | during the whole revolutionary war, and ever after,!ton he had, as he declared to Mr. Cevallos, ample 
evidence. [ have here the original volume of myj|and died. He never returned to this country, and power to conclude a treaty, could he have obtained 
diary for the year 1819. If any of you, my friends, | never had any stake or interest in her welfare. The; one from Spain within the limits of hos mstructions, 


have a curiosity to collate the extracts which [ have 
eopied from it, and just read to you, here it is, open 


'son was educated in England, but in the course of the 
| war grew up to manhood. After the peace he came 


for your inspection, at the close of my lecture, | back to Boston; by the influence of respectable family 
though, of course, I cannot let it go out of my hands. | connexions was naturalized a citizen of Massachu- 

Thus much for the hero’s letter, published by Mr. | setts, and thereby became a citizen of the Unit'd 
Aaron Vail Brown, with his pregnant note, and his, States. He has never resided nor intended to reside 


| 


without resorting to his government for any enlarge- 
ment of his powers. 


The powers, however, transmitted to Mr. Onis 
were not at first sufficient to bring the negotiation to 
a successful close. They were from time to tine, 
enlarged, till Mr. Hyde de Neuvitie, the French 


most earnest entreaties that it may be read by no one 
with party views or purposes. Mr. Brown specially 
reminds his readers of the peculiar qualification of 
the hero to give advice upon the military aspects of 
the annexation or re-annexation of Texas to the U. 
States; but if you compare the reasons for his earnest 


in this country, nor ever visited it but for the purpose | minister, told me that he had seen them, and they 


' 


of private emolument or of political promotion. By 





the influence of his connexion of affinity with the’ in? ; 
‘Bowdoin family he was introduced to the favor of | ae cede all Mexico, but added that I might be 
presidents Jefferson and Madison, by whom he was_ 


successively appointed consul of the United States at. 


desire for annexation now, with the reasons which | London, secretary to the abortive mission of James 


in 1819 he assigned to me for accepting the boundary | Bowdoin to Spain, special minister to Denmark in 


of the Sabine then, you will find them identically the | 1811, and minister SeERIpO MNRAS 1 BON in ota 
same. It was all-important then that we should pos- | But as the Bourbon government of Spain was then 
wess the Florida rivers, to save the southern states but just restored, and their minister, Onis, was not 
from foreign invasion anda servile war. It 1s ail-| yet recognised by Mr. Madison, the recognition of 
important now that we should possess all the rivers | Mr. Erving as minister of the United States at Mad- 
in the Gulf of Mexico to the Rio Grande, inclusive, | tid was also kept in abeyance till “the summer of 
for the same purpose of protection to the southern | 1816, when he pedis repae fA instructed, and re 
states and their peculiar institutions; the perpetuation | ceived by Ferdinan ‘Ot gem. 
of siavery to extend the area of freedom. But, with | 1 
the new adoption of the Roman rule of right, to be | the setilement of the differences between the two 
always adding to the territory of the repuolic, and | countries—for the acquisition of the two Floridas; 


never ceding an inch of her land or boundary, how | for a mutual adjustmeut of indemnities for spolia- 


| 


were unlimited; and Onis himself told me that he 


well assured he should not do that. His first mstruc- 
tions, no doubt, limited him to the Mississippi—the 
second to the one or two-other rivers which Mr. Pizarro 
offered to propose to Mr. Erving, and to which he 
refused to listen. These were’ the Carcasu and 
Mermontau—his last limitation was in all probabulity 


; the statu quo, the Sabine, the boundary already re. 
-cognised by congress, by actual possession. and by 


_ the constitution of the state of Louisiana. 


Jong will it be before the Bahama Islands and Cuba, | tions of individual property by obtaining the ratifica- | 


and Porto Rico, and Jamaica, and Hayti, and the | tion of a convention concluded in 1802, and then 
whole Caribbean Archipelago, will become indis-| ratified on the part of the United States, but the ra- 
pensably necessary for us, to save our southern states | tificatiun of which, on the part of Spain, had til that 
and the new world of Texas from foreign invasion | time been withheld: and for the adjustment of the 
and a servile war—to say nothing of the port of San western boundary between the United States and the 
Francisco and the two Californias, on the Pacific, for | Spanish viceroyalty of Mexico. Upon thts point there 
refitting our whaling ships? This Roman principle |had been conflicting pretensions and keen discus- 
of perpetual aggrandizemwent, always adding and | sious from the time of the cession by France of Lou- 
never ceding, is but another form of perpetual war. | isiana to the United States. We had claimed, as the 
You have two thousand miles of sea cuast on the Al-} right derived from France, to tie line of the Rio del 
Jantic and the Gulf of Mexico—you claim thirteen | Norte, at tis mouth on the Gulf. Messrs.J{Monroe and 


degrees of latitude on the shores of the Pacific Ovean, 
and the whole surface of the land between the two 
seas. Of all this you must never cede gn inch to eny 


other nation; but, to shield the southern states from | 


the danger of a foreign invasion and servile insyrrec- 
tion, you must grasp five hundred wiles more of coast 
to defend on the Guif of Mexico—six degrees of 
latitude more on the South sea, for the port of San 
Fraucwev, ®9 a parver for our whaling shipa—and 


see 


Charies Pinckney, in 1805, had offered to accept the 
line of the Colorado river, with a desert of fifieen 
leagues wide on both sides of the river, for a mutual 
barrier; which offer had been indignantly rejected. 
| Mr. Erving’s power and instructions then, (1816), 
authorised pim to accept the Sabine as an ultima- 
tum for the boundary. and that power and those in- 
structions never were revoked. 





After his reception, by tbe king of Spain, ae min-' 


This Mr. 
Onis did concede, and this is the boundary of the 
treaty. After his return to Spain he .as charged 


_ with having violated his instructions in conceding so 
‘much, and the king of Spain, for the space of two 
He received a full power to negotiate a treaty for’ 


years, refused to ratify the treaty on that pretence. 
Mr. Onis published a pamphiet for his own vindica- 
tion, and to justify himself took our ground in the 
controversy and insisted that ail that he had obtain 
ed within the line of the Riodel Norte was a cession 
by the United States to Spain. He did not pretend 
that his instructions would have warranted him in 
conceding more. When in 1319 I wrote to Mr. 
Forsyth that he knew Mr. Onis could, without violat- 
ing his instructions, have conceded more than he did, 
it was not with reference to the western boundary, 
but to the grants of land by the Spanish government 
in the Floridas. 

Soon after the transfer of the negotiation to Wash 
ton, in the spring of 1817, changes of adininistration 
took place both in the United States and in Spain.— 
On the 3d of March of that year, the term of office 
of James Madison as president of the United States 
expired, and on the next day James Monroe, who 
had been under him secretary of state, was inaugu- 
rated as his successor. By Mr. Monroe’s nomiuation, 
with the advice and consent of the senate, | was ap- 
pointed secretary of state, and being then in England, 
returned home, and entered upon the duties of the 
department in September, 1917. 
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Early in the same year, Mr. Cevallos had been | 
superseded in the office of Spanish secretary of state, 
and in rng F 1817, Mr. Erving, in a private letter to 
President Monroe, had intimated that the new Span- 
ish minister, Pizarro, inclined to resume the negoti- 
ation there, and that if Mr. Onis should be found too 
much hampered by his instructions or want of pow- 
ers, the ultimatum of our government might be trans- 
mitted to him, and he could resume the negotiation 
with Pigarro. 

Shortly after, Mr. Onis sent his secretary, Noeli, 
to Madrid for enlarged instructions, and, while they 
were being made out, Pizarro himself proposed to 
Mr. Erving to resume the negotiation with him there. 
Mr. Erving on the 19th of July, answered that his 

wers and instructions, as announced in his letter 
to Mr. Cevalios of 24th of August, 1816, had nct 
been revoked; on the 29th of July, 1817, he repeat- 
ed the declaration he had made to Cevallos, that he 
could in no case be under the necessity of referring 
to his government for future instructions; but that 
as the negotiation had been transferred to Washing- 
ton, all he could now do was toreceive from Pizarro 
a general plan, and after preparing his instructions 
to Onis, if he will offer to Erving the basis of an ad- 
justment, he will instantly say whether he can or 
not accede to it, or would propose to him such mo- 
difications of it as his instructions might require 
and his majesty’s government might find to be admis- 
sible. 


Accordingly, on the 17th of August, 1817, Mr. 
Pizarro, with a long and elaborate note, presented a 
project of conditions or articles of agreement, the 
result of his liberal and most conciliatory disposi- 
tions, which two days after, on the 19th of August, 
1817, Mr. Erving answers, by declaring his project 
wholly inadmissible, and of which he assures him 
that he cannot accede to any one of its nine articles. 
Mr. Noeli was then despatched back to the United 
States, and on the 10th of December, 1817, Mr. Onis, 
by a note, informed me that he had received his new 
instructions, and was then ready to enter again upon 
the negotiation. This was my first introduction to 
any agency in the subject whatever—and so far was 
I om having any part in taking the negotiation out 
of the hands of Mr. Erving, that with his original 
powers and instructions unrevoked,and twice declare 
ed by him to be so ample that he could in no case be 
under the necessity of referring to his government for 
future instructions, it was with this project for the 
Spanish ultimatum that his negotiation with Don Jose 
Pizarro came back to Washington. 

Here is the project: 


PROJECT OF CONDITIONS OR ARTICLES OF ARRANGE- 
MENT. 


Ist. His Catholic Majesty and the United States, 
carrying into effect the convention which is pending 
since the year 1802, oblige themse! ves to the reciprocal! 
indemnification oi the losses, injuries, and prejudices 
produced to the government or subjects of either 
country, in consequence of excesses committed by 
individuals of either nation against the law of nations 
or the existing treaty, comprehending in this reci- 
procal obligation, nut only the epoch to which the 
said conveution of 1802 refers, but also indemnities 
for posterior excesses, of the same kind, committed 
by individuals of either nation, from such epoch till 


the day in which the present convention shail be set- 


tled and signed. 


2d. To admit, to qualify, to judge, and definitively 
to decide on the reclamations ot this kind which shall 


be presented, as well on the part of the government 
and vassals of Spain, as on the part of the govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States, a commission 
of five members shiali be created, of which two shall 
be freely numimuated by the government of the United 
States, and two in the same manner by the govern- 
ment of His Catholic Majesty, and the fifth by mu- 
tual consent; and in case both governments cannot 
agree on the person to be designated for fifth com- 
missioner, ove shail be named on each side, and the 
final election of one of these be decided by lot; but the 
two persuns so named shail have the following quali- 
fications; Ist. They shall be neither Spaniards nor 
citizens of the United States, either by birth or na- 


turalization. 


2d. ‘They shall be, by their profession 
and actual 


Austria, or the Low countries. 3d. The nomination 


of the person shall be accompanied with a certificate 
of the government of the country to which he be- 
longs, by which shall be accredited the opinion there 
entertained of his integrity and sufliciency, of his 
quality and actual empivyment of judge im the said 
Matters, and with certainty that he tnay have per- 


mission to discharge the duties of the commission 
\&8e the jot should fall on him. 


occupation, judges, such as in mari- 
time and commercial states are accustomed to ex- 
amine and decide in matters of public Jaw and ma- 
ritime affairs, whether from France, England, Russia, 


ln case the Ameri- 


can government shall perfer that the commission be 

composed of seven persons, then the fifth, sixth, end 

seventh shall be elected by the same methdd, and 

have the same qualifications as are indicated for the 

fifth in this article. ' 

3d. The substance of the two preceding articles is 
taken almost literally from the convention drawn up 
in 1802, and from the same convention may be taken, 
strictly to the letter, ail that is expressed in it re- 
specting the rules which the commission is to ob- 
serve from the moment of its installation till its dis- 

solution, after the faithful and impartial discharge of 
its duty. 

4th. His Catholic Majesty has no difficulty in con- 
senting, also, that the same commission should de- 
cide on the reclamations arising from the losses said 
to have resulted from the suspension of the deposite 
at New Orleans, decreed by the graye vd Louis, 
in the year 1802, in the part of his decfee which 
is reputed to be contrary to what is stipulated in the 
treaty of 1795, provided it is not desired to attribute 
to sald suspension the prejudices produced by false 
rumors of a suspension in the navigation of the 
Mississippi, which never existed, and the rumors of 
an early rupture. which some bad intentioned persons 
delighted to propagate at that time, in the territory 
of the United States; for the bad effects and prejudi- 
ces resulting from such false rumors can only be attri- 
buted to the authors of them. 

Sth. His Catholic Majesty having received from 
the government of France on different occasions the 
official and explicit declaration that the injuries sup- 
posed to have been brought on the government and 
citizens of the United States by the French corsairs, 
agents, and tribunais, on the coast of Spain, had 
been comprehended and settled with all others, in a 





remaining without the power to make them, and 
England obliging herself to aid the Spaniards, that 
tue limits of their dominions in America should be 
estalished and maintamed as they were befere the 
decease of Charles II, and as the part of the Floridae 
Situated or the east of the river Perdido was a Span- 
ish possession at the time of the decease of said King 
Charles II, and therefore is comprehended in the 
said eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it is hot 
in the power of His Catholic Majesty to effectuate 
by himself the cession mentioned in the preceding 
article, without the previous consent and agreement 
of the power or powers increased in the fulfilment 
of the said treaty of Utrecht; for which reason it 
will be indispensable, in case that the United States 
shall accede to the proposed arrangement, to solicit 
and obtain the said consent of the power or powers 
interested, and the derogation, on this occasion and 
for this sole purpose, of the said article of the treaty 
of Utrecht, which in all other respects shall hereafter 
remain in full force. 

Sth. It shall not be permitted that vessels employ- 
ed in cruising and committing hostilities against the 
Spanish government and vessels or their commerce, 
shall be armed or enter armed in the ports of the 
United States; and the vessels and effects which such 
armed vessels may take fro:n the vassals of his ma- 
jesty, and which may be carried into the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be embargoed and secured 
by the authorities of the same and definitively deli- 
vered to the minister or to the consul of his majesty 
who may be at the nearest place, to hold at the dis- 
posal of those who may prove that they are the le- 
gitimate owners. And for the purpose of preventing 
and prohibiting clandestine armaments, which may 
be made in contravention of this stipulation, the 





convention made in 1800 between France and the 
United States, respecting the reclamations of the 
American government, it follows, as well from this 
circumstance as from others which were previously 
manifested, that this point should be excluded alto- 
gether from the pending negotiations. Butif the 
government of the United States still insist in not 
considering itself satisfied for the said injuries, the 
natural course and order of the business appears to 
be, and has always been, that the American govern- 
ment should apply on it to the government of 
France (to whose advantage, and to that of its 
subjects, the product of those depredations, if 
they existed, was converted) and His Majesty, 
fulfilling on his part what is provided in this 
case by the sixth article of the treaty of 1795, 
obliges himself to employ his efforts in union 
with the United States, to reclaim and cause to be 
restored to the legitimate proprietors the value of the 
vessels and goods which were taken from them, pro 
vided that these reclamations have not been extin- 
guished by the said convention of 1800, as France 
has assured the government of Spain in its repeated 
communications. 


6th. His Catholic Majesty, master of Florida, East 
or West, in all the extension in which he received 
them from England by the treaty of 1783, aud which 
they had in possession of Great Britain before the 
said treaty, will be willing for his part to cede them 
with the same extension to the United States of Ame- 
rica, in full property and perpetual sovereignty, pro- 
vided the United States are equally disposed, on their 
part, to cede in the same form to His Catholic Ma 
jesty that part of Louisiana which ts situated to the 
West of the Mississippi, and is the territory which 
lies between said river and the well known [init 
which now separates, and has separated Louisiana, 
when France possessed it before the year 1764, and 


ll, from the Spa.ish province calied Texas; so that, 
after these reciprocal cessions are verified, the course 
of the Mississippi, from its source to where it dis 
charges into the sea, will be the only limit of the 
dominions of His Catholic Majesty, and those of the 
United States; and though the King could wish that, 


opens different branches or channels before discharg- 
ing itself into the sea, the separating line might be 
continued through the principal channel which passes 


depends on him, tu facilitate the arrangement, i! 
inay be agreed and stipulated that the dividing line, 


flows into different channels, shall be established to- 


States. 


Utrecht, it is declared that for the future, all cessious 
i 











even before the death of the King of Spain, Charies 


in the most southern part of said river, where it 


by New Orleans, yet His Majesty desiring, in ail that 


in the part where the Mississippi separates itself and 


wards the western part; placing it in the middle of 
the arm, or channel, called La Fourche, to where 
it discharges itself into the sea; all the delta, or 
ground of ajluvion, situated on the east of said chan- 
nel La Fourche, remaining in the power of the U. 


7th. As by the eighth article of the treaty oi 


sales, or alienations of the Spannish territory io 
Americe shal! be null and of no value, Spain herself 


United States promise to give the strictest order to 
| the officers to whoin it belongs, to watch over and 
frustrate all attempts of this kind, the United States 
obliging themselves to detain all suspected vessels, 
without permitting their departure, till the suspicions 
respecting them shall have been cleared up, or till 
they have given bonds to the satisfaction of the 
respective consuls of his majesty, guarantying 
that they shall not commit such piracies and a 
gressions against the vassals of His Catholic Ma- 
jesty, who, on his part, obliges himself to do the 
same in the ports of Spain with respect to the United 
States. 


9th. It being notorious that divers American citi- 
zens, in violation of the law of nations and of the 
stipulations of the existing treaty in its articles, 9, 12, 
14, and 16, have occupied themselves for some time 
in hostilities against the Spanish commerce and sub- 
jects, under the pretext and cover of certain un- 
known flags; and that others, with equal irregularity, 
have carried and supplied arms, ainmunition, and 
other aid to the rebels of some Spanish ultra marine 
provinces which are in a state of insurrection, seve- 
rai of the said citizens having gone to the extent of 
taking arms and acting openly in auppert of said in- 
surrection, his Catholic Majesty does not doubt but 
that the government of the United States, disapprov- 
ing of the conduct of said individuals, and animated 
by a spirit of justice and of a religious ons«ervance 
of the law of nations and of the treaty, wili oblige 
itself, by an article of the present arrangement, to 
promulgate and cause to be executed decrees and 
orders which may restrain and prevent such excesses 
in future; in which way also may be avoided the re- 
clamations consequent on the injuries occasioned by 
the same excesses. 

And His Catholic Majesty, in just reciprocity, will 
oblige himself, on his part, to repress and prevent, 
in the same form, whatever excesses of the same or 
a similar nature his vassals may be guilty of to the 
prejudice of the governinent and citizens of the U. 
States or of their commerce. 

From the 10th of December, 1817, to 28th March, 
1818, the question in controversy between the two 
nations were discussed between Mr. Onis and me in 
diplomatic notes which have long since been pub- 
lished to the world, and which 1 suppose are known 
to most of those within the sound of my voice.— 
While the discussions were in progress, the Seminole 
war, the invasion of Florida by Geieral Jackson, 
the executiom of Arbuthnot and A.wbrister, and a 
tempest of public indignation against Jackson and 
against our government for not sacrifi:ing him to the 
resentment to Spain and Great Britain, came in as 
ab episode to the drama. A combination was form- 
ed against him in the cabinet of Mr. Mo: roe, which 
i defeated. I deliended him dgainst his enemies in 
that cabinet, defended him ag: inst the :emonsirances 
of ministers of Spain and of Great Briain, and here 
and in Europe defended him aguinst the strong dii- 
approbation, unani:nous in both houses of cu.g ess 
,} and throughout the nation, for what [ couid not and 
dia not approve, his executioa of Arbuthnot, Am- 
brister, and the Indian prophet; defended him, in fine, 
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against the war manifesto of that very Don Jose Pi- 
zarro, addressed to George W. Erving himself, who 
contented himself with acknowledging the receipt of 
it, and promising to report it to his government. 
From the time when Mr. Erving received this pro- 
ject of Mr. Pizarro, n August, 1817, he appeared to 
have despaired of the possibility of bringing this ne- 
gotiation with Spain to any successful termination. 
On.the 2d of October, 1817, he writes to me official- 
ly a letter, complaining of the state of his health, 
and requesting, for the ensuing spring and summer, 
a leave of absence fur months, whether the negoti- 
tion with Mr. Onis should succeed or fail. if you 
have the time to spare, you will find it a curious 
amusement to compare this project which Mr. Pizar- 
ro, the conciliatory, did actually propose to Mr. Erv- 
ing, with that plan which Andrew Jackson’s letter, 
published by Aaron Vail Brown in the Glob, says 
Mr. Erving had arranged with the Spanish govern- 
ment. With regard to the western boundary, the 
Jackson letter says, Spain stood ready to acknow- 
ledge the Rio Grande. The Pizarro project says, 
that after the mutual cessions shall be made, the di- 


rejected, nd defeating the policy of his own king 
and master. Representations like these, and the dark 
insinuations in this letter, may have deluded General 
Jackson into the belief that Pickers stood ready to 
yield the boundary to the Rio Grande; but in the 
eyes of every true Spaniard, must have been the 
blackest treason to Spain, and the means could but 
have conducted Pizarro to the scaffold. Mr. Erving 
drew no such conclusions. With all his commenda- 
tions of conciliatory dispositions of Pizarro, he speaks 
of him as equally tenacious of Spanish interests as 
all the rest. 

He continued to negotiate with Mr. Pizarro, even 
after refusing to present him a connter project. In 
his private letter to me of the 26th of April, 1818, 
he said: Nec igitey that Mr. Pizarro would be very 
glad to terniinate it ({he negotiation) here. In the 
mean time | shall continue to work with him, to the 
end that his communication to Mr. Onis may be made 
as favorable as possible to a prompt adjustment of it 
at Washington.” In his official letter of 12th June, 
1818, giving an account of several conferences with 
Mr. Pizarro, immediately after the arrival of a spe- 





viding line in the part where the Mississippi sepa 
rates itself and flows into different channels shall be 
established towards the western part, placing it in 
the middle of the arm, or channel, called La Fourche, 
to where it discharges itself into the sea; al!.the del- 
ta, or ground of alluvion, situated on the east of said } 
channel of La Fourche, remaining in the power of 
the United States. 

Notwithstanding the desperate condition of the 
negotiation between Mr. Erving and Mr. Pizarro, 
they appear both to have been extremely desirous 
to take up its broken stitches, and complete the gar- 
ment between themselves. On the Ist of March, 


cial messenger (named Pizarro) from Mr. Onis, with 
despatches both to the Spanish government and to 
him, he states that on the 5th of June Mr. Pizarro 
(the minister) dined with him, and then appointed 
the 6th for an interview. Mr. Erving accordingly 
waited on him the next day, and began the conver- 
sation by saying that he found by letters from me 
that the principal point on which Mr. Onis then re- 
quired instructions was respecting the western boun 
dary. And then he inquired if Mr. Onis had been 
instructed to accede to the Colorado for the bounda- 
ry. Towhich Mr. Pizarro answered that he had 
not. Thereupon, Mr. Erving gave him formal notice 








1818, Mr. Erving, ina private letter to me, renews 
his request to be relieved from the burden of his | 


that the Colorado was to be considered as the ulti 
matum of the American government, and all between 


“I have now lost all hope of bein able to do any 
thing here, and conclude, of course, that Mr. Onis 
witl not have-such instructions as will enable tim to 
accept of our terms.” 


At the lime they were unable to come to an agree- 
ment, even with regard to the ratification of the 
convention of 1802—Mr. Pizarro proposing a quali- 
fied ratification, exeluding the French cases, which 
Mr. Erving declined to receive. Mr. Pizarro then 
said that he did not propose to send to Wash- 
ington a special messenger for the present. 

But on the 3d, 5th, and 8th of July they had fur- 
ther interviews, the result of which was, the con- 
sent on the part of Spain to an unqualified ratifica- 
tion of the convention of 1802, with which Mr. 
Pizarro determined to send the messenger, Pizarro 
Martinez, to Mr. Onis at Washington. At these 
meetings Mr. Erving urgently renewed his entreaties 
to Mr. Pizarro to instruct Mr. Onis to yield the Co- 
lorado, without. producing upon him the slightest 
impression. “Yet,” (says Mr. Erving, with not a 
little simplicity, in his letter tome of 13th of July,) 
‘yet it appeared to me also that the principal rea- 
son for the determination taken is an apprehension 
of future projects of aggrandizement, to grow outof 
our close vicinity to Mexico; and Mr. Pizarro spoke 
(loosely, however,) of a guaranty, such as was for- 
merly offered ” This reference to a former offer of 
guaranty took Mr. Erving completely by surprise. 
He was ignorant that such an offer had ever been 
made—he at first flatly denied its existence. Pizar- 
ro persisted; Erving showed him the project pre- 
sented by Messrs. Monroe and Charles Pinckney to 
Mr. Cevallos on the 12th of May, 1305, in which 
there was no offer of guaranty. Pizarro, ia reply, 
instead of producing it in conference, ‘‘probably he 
preferred (says Mr. Erving) to send it to me in offi - 
cial form, which he did on the 8th instant.” Here 's 





mission to Spain; but in almost every letter he re. /that and Rio del Norte to be so much ceded by the], copy of the paper: 


peats this wish of Pizarro to take the negotiation into 
his own hands. He repeats, also the expediency of 
being himself furnished, if Mr. Onis should continue 
refractory, with another ultimatum on our part, to 


United States. Mr. Pizarro said that the negotiation, 
in its present situation, offered two points of nearly 
insuperable difficulty. The one was our pretension 
to the “Colorado” as a western boundary; ‘he other, 


try his hand again with the conciliatory dispositions }our demand for indemnity on account of French 


of Mr. Pizarro. But with Pizarro’s project for the 
basis of negotiation, what other ultimatum could our 
government have sent to Mr. Erving to discuss with | 
him? Mr. Erving himself had declared it wholly | 
inadmissible, and that he could not accede to any | 
one of its nine articles. Mr. Erving’s power and | 
instructions, given him in 1816, were unrevoked.— | 
He had twice assured the Spanish government that he 
should, in no case, need to recur to his owa govern- | 
ment for new instructions. Why did he not practice 





spoliations, but he would consider and consult, and 


within a few days would appoint a time for another 
interview. This was held on the next day, the night 
of the 13th. 
of the western limit, his tone was quite decisive and 
confident. 
I became apprehensive lest he mizht be carried so 
far as chat it migat be difficult for him afterwards to 
retract; and therefore I took the first fair occasion 


of interposing and pronouncing in the matter, as- 
upon Mr. Pizarro’s conciliatory disposition, by offer- | suring him that it was not in the power of Spain to | 


ing the ultimatum which he was expressly authorized | offer any motive or consideration to the United 


to offer? 


name the Colorado, the proposition which Mr. Aaron | of territory to the eastward of the C slorado. 


Why, but because, when he did venture to States which would induce them to give up one inch 


After 


Vail Brown thinks it probable was made by Spain, | this, Mr Pizarro confined himself to regrets that we 
the conciliatory Mr. Pizarro laughed in his face, and (could not come to accord; and in these | heartily join 


Io_his letter to me of 10th of January, 1818, Mr. 
Erving says, that, from the nature of Pizarro’s in- 


told him 1t was extravagant. ke him.” 
\ 


t 


How amiable! how condescending! 


structions to Onis, conformable to his own project, | the Spanish minister of state, to see what he could 


Mr. Pizarro, ‘‘when he came to speak | 


He speaks so strongly on this point that | 


This was, no | 
doubt. one of Mr. Erving’s frequent examinations of | 
dg . ; river Mississippi, for which they will pay 
he (Erving) ought to presume that the negotiation at | get from him; and what he did get from him was re- 
Washington must fail in toto, and then adds these | grets—regrets that they could not come to accord— | 


very remarkable words: ‘Perhaps he does, also, 
nor would at all regret its failure at Washington, if 
the way should be left open for effecting it here. | 
do not feel certain that he did not form his instruc 
tions with that view. Having frequently examined 
him on this point, and compared what I have been 
able to get from him with what I know of his cha- 
racter, | am rather induced to conclude that he yet 
calculates upon the probability of his being able to 
sign a treaty himself.” r, | 

the others from Mr. Erving, detailing his private, 
personal, and confidential conferences with Mr. Pizar- 


‘in which he heartily jomed him. But observe that 
the reason why they could not come to accord, was 
the positive aud peremptory interposition of Mr 


Erving, pronouncing, in very fulland explicit terms, | 
ithe final deci-ion of the American government not | 


to cede one inch of territory east of the Colorado.— 
Observe, also, that when Mr. Erving assumed this 





peremptory, browb: ating tone, to frighten Mr. Pizar | 


iro from cowmitting fimself too far to retract, he 


This Jetter, and almost all!(Erving) had io his pocket, unrevoked, the original : 


| power and instructions authorising him to accept for 
the western boundary—the Sabine. Lnstead of which, 


ro, have not, until recently, been made public.— ‘he proposed to intermit the negotiation for the boun- 
, 


Some of them are marked private, others confiden- 
tial. * Papers of this description, trom the ministers 


of the United States abroad, have always beeu re- | 


served from publication—aimost always withheld 
from either house of congress. ) | 

detailing his private intercourse with Pizarro, coull 
have been made. public without imminent danger and 
injury to them both. 
with a government such as that of Ferdinand, have 
cost Pizarro his head. lt represents him as having 
suffered himself to be frequently examined by a fo- 
reign minister, with whom he was in controversy, 
upon topics of the last impoitance to the rights aud 
interests of his country; as having, in those treq seni 


None of these letters, | whole, though hehad not misjudged the personal 


This particular passage might, | plenipotentiary, and retract his rejection of the Co 
|lorado boundary,) but thatthe government had finally 





examinations, enabled the foreign minister to get 
from him secrets, disclosing his treachery to his own 
sovereign, and to his most sacred trusts; a> having | 
prepared, under the commund of his sovereign, a | 


project ofa treaty with a foreign nation, and tustruc: | 


‘ . ° tis 
‘ } cy 


4 \ 
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tions tv the 
that nation, with the express pu 


On the 25ihot June, 188, they had another inter- 
view,in whien Vir. Keving found that, upen the 





dispusitions of the minister, (that he would cower 
under the pronouncing interposition of American 


determined vol lo agree on the Colorado as a western 
boundary. Mr. Erving reassured him that it was 
the ultimatum of the A:verican government, which, 
as I have shown you, was nottrue. His own pow 
ers and instructions, unrevoked, gave the Sahme, 
and not the Colorado, as the ultimatum. Me. Pizar- 
ro said that there were one or two other rivers which 
he could offer as boundaries, if I was disposed to re 
ceive his ,:Oposals. I declined. Mr. Pizarro said 





it was imp: side for Spain to consent to the limit of 


os \ 7 - i , 
Cotorad a id vir. ving cou®ludes his despatet 


| { Translation. ] 

| Don Jose Pizarro ro Mr. Ervine. 

Patace. July 8, 1818. 
The first secretary of state has the honor of trans- 

mitting to the minister of the United States the co. 

py of a paragraph of anote of the 7th of February, 


1803, (and propositions which accomparted it.) to 


Don Pedro Cevatlos; and he avails himself oi this 
occasion to repeat the assurance of his consideration. 


Copy of some paragraphs of a note directed to Don Pedro 
Cevallos on the 7th February, 1803, by Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, minister of the United Stites. 

To obtain this they have authorised me to say, 
that, should his majesty be vow inclined to sell to the 
United States his possessions on the east side of the 
Mississippi, or between that and the river Mobile, 
(agreeably to the propositions enclosed,) the United 
“States will mske to his majesty, and | do now make 
in their name the important offer of guarantlying to 
him and bis successors his dominions beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Propositions on the part of the United States: 

Ist. The United States will purchase the posses- 
sions of his Cathulic majesty on the east side of the 
dol- 





la's. 
21. They will purchase these possessions, for which 
they will pay dollars; and, moreover, guiranty- 





ing to his majesty and his successors his possessions 


beyond the Mississippi. 


3d. They- will purchase the country between the 
rivers Mississippi ana Mobile, belouging to his Ca- 
tholic majesty, and also places of depusi‘e near the 
mouth of the other navigable rivers, passing from 
their territory through either of the Fioridas, for 
which they will pay dollars, or enter into other 
obligations which may be thought equivalent to the 





| acquisition. 
| acq 


idary, and to begin by settling the question of indem- jed to, they will then purchase certain tracts of coun- 
(nity for the spoliations 


4th. If neither of these propositions can be acced- 


iry on the banks of the Mississippi and the other ri- 
vers passing from their territory into that of his Ca- 
tholic majesty, for which they will pay dollars, 
or enter into other obligations which may be thought 
equivalent to the acquisition. 





Fellow citizens, you see how ready Spain stood on 
that day, the 8th of July, 1818, to recognise the Rio 
Grand» as the, western boundary of Louisiana. It 
woul i afford you an entertainment aimost equal to 
thet of Mr Macready’s Hamlet, with the farce of 
the Pieasant Neighbors, if 1 had time to read to you 
the whole corresponience beiseen Mr. Erving and 
Mr. Pizarro, from the time when Mr Evving re- 
ceived this paper to the 27th of August, 1818, when 
Mr. Eeving in his official despatch No. 89, wrote me 
thus: 


[No. 89.] Madrid, Jugust 27, 1818 
Sir: Thad aninterview with Mr. Pizarro on the 
Wt ste | iff not? nisle wns vith the details 


rpose of having them of June 30, 1813, with these words. Mark them: [oi our conversation. i found that it ad been deter- 
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mined by the cabinet to suspend all negotiation until 





1819, by our government, meaning thereby the se-| ation of Texas. 1 have shown you the real force of 


some sort of satisfactory explanation shall be given |cretary of state of that day; and, secondly, to glut} Mr. George W. Erving’s negotiations with Spain, 


by government of the forcible occupation of Pensa- 
a could not but be edified by the indefatigable 
jabors of Mr. Erving, in the interval, to convince 
Mr. Pizarro that when Mr. Charles Pinckney made 
in the name of the United States that important offer 
of guarantying tothe King of Spain and his suc- 
cessors his dominions beyond the Mississippi, he, mi- 
nister Of the United States in Spain, on the 7th of 
February, 1803, did not know that J.ouisiana had 
been ceded by Spain to France. 

You could not but admire the dexterity with which 
Mr. Erving discoursed to Mr. Pizarro upon the vast 
superiority of adesert, thirty leagues wide on both 
or on the eastern side of the Colorado, as a _ barrier 
avast the encroachments of a Jand-robbing neigh. 
bor, over a guaranty by the United States, to the King 
of Spain and his successors, of his dominions beyond 
the Mississippi; nor could you fail to observe the 
oracular wisdom of that axiom that *-war does not 
cultivate deserts, but it makes them.” ; 

You could not but be charmed with that perseve- 
rance of confidence in the conciliatory disposition of 
Mr. Pizarro, which could not be shaken even by his 
war manifesto of 29th August, 1813, circulated in all 
the courts and all tie newspapers of Europe before 
itcould be received by the government of the United 
States itself. 


You could nut but be delighted with that firmness 
and composure with which Mr. Erving, worried by 
the tenacity of Mr. Pizarro’s adherence to the gua. 
ranty, “‘such as was formerly offered,’ cuts the Gor- 
dian knot by saying, in his note of 24th July, 1818: 
“My government will never consent, upon any con- 
sideration whatever, to give any guaranty to his ma- 
jesty to any part of his possessions; but 1 will under- 
take, Om its part, to stipulate that a desert shali be 
placed between his possessions and those of the U. 
States,’ &c. 

On the 9th of August, 1818, Mr. Erving made his 
last proposal in negotiation with Mr. Pizarro, and, 
referring to those which he had made in verbal con- 
ference on the 3d and Sth of July, he said: *The 


the long treasured malice and hatred of the Hero of| and the utter falsehood of any pretension that Spain 
the Hermitage against John Quincy Adams, in re-| stood ready to surrender Texasto the Rio Grande, 
turn for greater obligations than any one public ser-| or that she ever proposed or assented to the Colora- 
vant of this nation was ever indebted for to another. |do for the boundary, or that she ever proposed a 
That the argument for the annexation or re-annexa- | boundary one inch west of the Sabine. 
tion of Texas is as gross an imposture as ever was) Of the revelations of Mr. George W. Erving to 
palmed upon the credulity of an honest people, 1| President Jackson, in 1829 and 1832; of the motives 
have deemed it my duty to prove beyond the possi- | that prompted them, and the disappointment that 
bility of reply. The vindication of my own char-| ensued upon them; of the rather ungenerous use 
acter from the slanders of a knot of conspirators, | thatthe hero made of them, as poisoned weapons, 
venomous as the head of Medusa upon the shield of | for which he had not paid, nor even offered the coveted 
Perseus, was, perhaps, due to myself—perhaps to price, and of the fables fathered upon them by Mr. 
my children, to whom the reputation of their fa-; Charles Jared Ingersoll, in the form of a report of 
ther’s integrity is the choicest inheritance I can the committee of foreign affairs of the house of re- 
leave to them—perhaps to my country, that the con- | presentatives of the United States, and which he 
fidence which her people have, through a long life’ published in that form, although the committee re- 
of public service, generously extended to me, may| fused to make it at the last session of congress— 
not appear to have been entirely misplaced. upon all this I did intend to exhibit before you a 
The negotiation of the treaty for the annexation rod of chastisement as richly deserved as that which 
of Texas, which an honest senate have rejected, 1s,| I have now, before your eyes, and in the hearing of 
by the motives in which it originated—by the pre- | your ears, inflicted upon the letters of Andrew Jack- 
tences, false and true, upon which it has been urged | son and Aaron Vail Brown. But the time fails me; 
upon the people—by its absolutely putrid contagion and | must postpone the performance of this duty 
with the canvass of the presidential election—by | to another scene and a future occasion. 
the contamination of land scrip and bond scrip, sti-| Young men of Boston! On the fourth of July, 
pulated to settle a debt of untold millions upon this, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, then 
people, while Congress are denied the right of appro- | myself a young man, addressing, at their invitation, . 
priating a dollar to save any one of our own confe-| the inhabitants of this town, my fellow citizens, 
derated states from fraudulent insolvency—by the, your fathers aad forefathers of that day, speaking in 
petty larceny and highway robbery from Mexico, in| the name of my contemporaries, the other young 
the Tennessean insurrection of Texas, for a meretri-| men then present, to their aged sires also present, 
cious union withthe United States—by the virtua!| among whom was Samuel Adams, then acting as 
renunciation, in the constitution of Texas herself, of | chief magistrate of this commonwealth—I was led 
the self-evident truths of our Declaration of Inde-| to mark the contrast between the burning patriotism 
pendence—by the seeds of eternal hatred and of ex- | and heroic self-devotion of the revolutionary ordeals 
terminating border wars, between of the people of; through which they had passed, and the calm tran- 
Mexico and our own, which the example of such a, quillity and seeming apathy of the period at which 
knavish dismemberment of her confederacy, toswell| 1] was speaking. Will you forgive me for now re- 
the number of ours, could not fail to sow—by the | peating a few words of the pledge which I then gave, 
phrenzy for aggrandizement which it would kindle! in the name of the youth of Boston, of whom [ was 
in the active and adventurous spirit of our pioneer | one, to their seniors, the survivors of the war of in- 
population—and, above all, by its agency to pre-| dependence. 
serve, extend, and perpetuate the moral infamy of | 








line of the Colorado appeared to be objectionable to 


his majesty’s government, without a guaranty such | 


as it isimpossible for the United States to give. Il 
proposed to substitute for it, what I consiaered as 
better for Spain, a barrier between its possessions 
and those of the United States. 1 now propose, 
then, that the desert which is to form this barrier be 
of thirty leagues breadth—that is, fifteen leagues on 
the right bank and fifteen leagues on the left bank of 
the Daibeaao. and extending in length from the 
inouth of that river as high up towards its source as 
the thirty-second degree of Jatitude.”’ 


Here, then, isa point forrepose. Here it was that 
the negotiation between Mr. Erving and Mr. Pizarro 
was broken off, and never resumed. This proposal 
was never answered by Mr. Pizarro in writing; but 
from Mr. Erving’s own previous letter to me it ap- 
pears he had in conference proposed to extend the 
thirty leagues of desert wholly on the east side of 
the Colorads, and even that had been rejected. Mr. 
Erving still clings, like a-drowning man atstraws, to 
the assurances of Mr. Pizarro’s conciliatory disposi- 
tion, which Mr. Pizarro constantly foments by dark 
hints that his obstinacy is not his own, but comes 
from the king’s cabinet. Hence, Mr. Erving fre- 
quently repeats that, notwithstanding Pizarro’s os- 
tensible resistance, he may possibly moilify the 
king’s council by degrees to consent to accept the 
line of the Colorado. In his private letter of the 
26th April he says, Mr. Pizarro’s influence with the 
king, of course in council, increases somewhat. But 
on the 20th of September, 1818, he writes: “Court 
intrigues, which have been for some time past car- 
rying on, for the purpuse of inducing the king of 
Spain to make a change in bis ministry, have finally 
issued in the discharge of Mr. Pizarro, first minister 
of state, Mr. Garay, minister of Hacienda, and Mr. 
Figueroa, minister of marine.” ‘ 


They were dismissed in disgrace, and banished 
from Madrid with circumstances of considerable se- 
verity, but no criminal prosecution was _ instituted 
against them; and Mr. Pizarro’s conciliatory disposi- 
tion towards the United States could scarcely have 
constituted an offence against his official duty, after 
his war-whoop of the 29th of August, 1818. 


1 have now done with the letters of Mr. Aaron V. 
Brown and of Andrew Jackson, published by Mr. 
Brown, with his own note and Mr. Jackson’s post- 
Script, in the Globe newspaper of the 20th of March, 
1844. The object of that publication was twofold: 
first to trump up a shadow of argument for a pre- 
tended re-annexation of Texas to the United States 
by a fabulous pretension that ithad been treacherous- 
ly surrendered to Spain, in the Fiorida treaty of 


- “nif _ ‘Those of you, my countrymen, who were actors 
| domestic slavery—the most corrupt and vicious UD- | in these interesting scenes, will best know how fee- 
| dertaking that ever disgraced this union. The nego-) pje and impotent is the language of this description 
tiation of this treaty was effected by secret war mea- tg express the impassioned emotions of the soul with 
fe ry of executive usurpation upon the powers €X-) which you were then agitated; yet it were injustice 
| clusively reserved to the congress of the union, and! tg conclude from thence, or from the greater preva- 
especially to the representatives of the people—  jence of private and personal motives, in these days 
|measures secreted even from thatsenate to whom) of calm serenity, that your sons have degenerated 
(the rotten compact of fraud and violence was sent fom the viriues of their fathers. Let it rather bea 
\for their sanction, and finally extorted by repeated | subjeetof pleasing reflection to you that the gene- 
icalls of the senate from the executive chair. 'rous and dismterested energies which you were 

The letter of Andrew Jackson, with its postscript, | summoned to display, are permitted, by the bountiful 
and of Aaron Vail Brown, with its note, were pub-| indulgence of heaven, to remain latent in the bo- 
lished in the Globe newspaper on the 20th of March| soms of your children. From the present prosper- 
last, precisely at the time when the long-sighted | ous appearance of our public affairs, we may admit 
prince of South Carolina nullification had been! a rational hope that our country will have no occa- 
bought over from his own presidential pretensions to | sion to require of us those extraordinary and heroic 
contribute his agency and influence to this nefarious! exertions which it is our fortune to exhibit. But 
conspiracy against the freedom of his country and| from the common versatility of all human destiny, 
of the world. The publication was one of the | should the prospect hereafter darken, and the clouds 
means of gulling the senate into the prostitution of | of public misfortune thicken toa tempest; should 
their powers, by advising and consenting to the trea | the voice of our country’s calamity ever call us to 
ty soon to be laid before them. The pretence for) her relief, we swear, by the precious memory of the 
the publication, that it was rendered necessary by } sages who toiled and the heroes who bled in her de- 
the previous publication of a letter of Mr. weouster | fence, that we will prove ourselves not unworthy of 
against the annexation of Texas, was asham. To|the prize which they so dearly purchased, that we 
avert the odium of perfidious breach of faith towards| will actas the faithful disciples of those who so 
Mexico, it was deemed expedient to trump up afa-| magnanimously taught us the instructive Icsson of 
ble, that Texas to the Rio del Norte had been treach- | republican virtue.” 
erously surrendered by me to Spain in the Florida Young men of Boston! The generation of men to 
treaty of 1819, when Spain stood ready to agree to| whom, now fifty one years by-gone, I gave this so- 
the Rio Grande for the boundary. For this pur-|Jemn pledge, have passed entirely away. That in 
pose the revelations of George W. Erving to An-| whose namel give it are, like him who addresses 
drew Jackson in 1829 and 1832, when visions of hea-| you, dropping into the grave. But they have re- 
ven, in a mission to Paris, were aGain floating iu the | deemed their and my pledge. They were your fa- 
fancy of Mr. Erving, but which Jackson had kept! thers, and they have maintained the freedom trans- 
fermenting fourteen years in his bosom, without} mitted to them by their sires of the war of indepen- 
even rewarding the revealer of them for them, ac-|dence. ‘They have transmitted that freedom to you, 
cording to the impulse which had drawn them forth, | and upon you now devolves the duty of transmitting 
and his own estimation of their worth. . These were} it unimpaired to your posterity. Your trial is ap- 


(Sa 


now to be brought forth to the world, with the com- 
mentaries upon them of Andrew Jackson, as he un- 
derstood them, and to work with all the influence of 
his name and popularity upon the senate, the house 
of representatives, and the people, to prove that the 
annexation of Texas to the United States would be 
no injustice to Mexico; because, in 1819, John Q. 
Adains, a federal trartor, from hatred and jealousy 
of the south and west, surrendered Texas to Spain, 
when she stood ready to give it all away to the U. 
States for nothing. 

Fellow citizens: Iam abusing your patience, and 
must come to a close. In this address, my principal 
object has been to expose to you the character of the 
means used by Andrew Jackson, and his pilot, Aaron 
Vail Brown, to cajole you into the projected annex- 








proaching. The spirit of freedom and the spirit of 
slavery are drawing together for the deadly conflict 
of arms. The annexation of Texas to this union is 
the blast of the trumpet for a foreign, civil, servile, 
and Indian war, of which the government of your 
country, fallen into faithless hands, have already 
twice given the signal—first by a shameless treaty, 
rejected by a virtuous senate; and again by the 
glove of defiance, hurled by the apostle of nullifica- 
tion,at the avowed policy of the British empire 
peacefully to promote the extinction of slavery 
throughout the world. Young men of Boston: bur- 
nish your armor, prepare for the conflict, and I say 
to you, in the lariguage of Galgacus to the ancient 
| Britons, think of your forefathers! Thiak of your 
| posterity! 
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BUSINESS REVIEW. The Dusiness doing upon the New 
York canals, has sadly fallen off for some weeks, so as 
to leave the total of the season, up to the Ist inst., ag re- 
ported at Buffalo, very little over that of last year to that 
date, though the early-sprinz business was so large.— 


The following is the statement to the Ist October: 





Wheat. Flour. Pork. Ashes. Wool. 
1841—1.195910 644.970 46449 31.103 2,364,900 
1343—1,141,876 643,910 46247 31,000 1,099,700 


English duties on American wheat. Wheat at our last 
dates irom London, was s: hing at 45s. ste ge ge quar- 
ter, at which, according to the sliding scale, the duty on 
American wheat is raised to 203., or 223. 64. per quar- 
ter, egual to fifty-six cents a bushel. ‘This is the agen 
“free trade” aud “hurizontal duties,” for sake of which 
eome would have our tariff repealed. The present duty 
on our wheat sent to England, is equal to an ad valorem 
duty of 67 per cent. 

he New Orleans Picayune believes that the coming 
season will surpass in commercial transactions any sea- 
son since that of 18367, 


Corron crop. ‘We had sad complaints a few weeks 
ago”, saysthe Gazetie published at Catawba, Alabama, 
“of the worm, want of rain, and various other evi's to 
the cotton crop—but we now announce “frum actual : 
observation, as well as from information gained among 
our farmers, that truly we have never seen such crops 
before. Mosi of our planters have made largely over 
what they can pick out, and even the red hills look 
white, Py HBbne ti is the cotton. Those who, a month 
or two ago, were complaining, have since had tv hire 


million of dollars’ worth for the consumption. of others. 
We have carefully examined the tables uf export.for the 
last thirteen years. and we find that, on an rise ot less 
than twelve millions of dollars’ worth, or 'ess than-six 
per cent. of this surplus, has been exported from the U. 
States. Buffalo Com. Adv, - 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. The seventeenth annual fair | 
which was held last week at Niblo’s garden, 
was attended by immense numbers, and the exhibition 
surpassed all previous unes. ‘The number of specimens 
exhibited on Monday amounted to upwards of 2,500, 
and the display of articles was unusually rich, both in 
variety and elegance. In the evening an appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by the hon. Luther Bradish, late 
lieutenant governor of New York. During its delivery 
the audience occ:sionally expressed the approbation o 
those purtions in which he compared the prosperity 
which must accrue to the country under a system of pro- 
tection, with the unavoidable dependence incident to a 
system of free trade, by a loud and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The exhibition and proceedings occupied all 
the week ‘The annual address, was delivered on Fri- 
day, before an immense concourse, by the hon. A H. H. 
Srevast, of Virginia. 


Bank.—New Orleans specie paying Banks. 
Accurding tw their repuris of the lst lust. 


New York, |- 


f | Abraham R: 


thing less than it really is on account of the inser:ion in 
ope places of the majorities only, and not the entirs 
vote. 

-PEnnsyitvanra—Governor. The returns are not yet 
received from all the counties, to enable us to state the 
exact majority by which Mr. Shunk, (loco) 1s elected 
governor. — It is somewhere about four thousand votes. 

The Senate last year stood 22 locos, 11 whigs. The 
next sena‘e stands 21 locos, 11 whigs, and 1 native. 
_ The. House \asi year stood 58 locos, 42 whige. The 
nex! house stands 51 locos, 41 whigs, and 8 natives. 
essmen. ‘Twelve locos, ten whigs, and two na. 
tives, representatives, are elected, viz: 


Whigs. Locos. 
Joseph R- Ingersoll, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Ilvaine, Jacob S Yost, 
Jacob Erdman, 
John Ritter, 
Richard Brodhead, 
Owen D. Leib, 
David Wilmot, 


John Sirohm, 
James Pollock, 
Alexander Ramscy, 
John Blanchard, 
Andrew Stewart, 


John H. Ewing, Moses McClean, 
Cornelius Darragh, James Black, 
Joseph Buffington. Henry~D. Foster, 


Wan. S. Garvin, 
James Thompson. 


Natives. 

Lewis C. Levin, 
J. H: Campbell. 

In the district from which Mr. Pollock. (a whig) is 





hands to get their crop out.” 


New York statistics. Value of real and personal 
estate for the years 1843 and 1844, in the ci'y and coun- , 
ty of New York: 

Assessmenis. 


1843. sid 
Realestate $164955314 Realestate $171 936,591 : 
Personal * 64.273 764 Personal “ 61,023 456 

Total increase of real estate, $6.931 276 33 

** decrease of personal estate, 250,303 01 





$6.7 °0.868 32 


Nett increase, . ‘ ; é 
$235 960 047 98 


Total valuation in county, 


“ “ Water district 224.103,713 98 
ty ‘s Watch * 228 283.318 98 
“cc “cc Lamp sé 227,770,293 68 
‘< «ec 


227,831,423 99 


Prussia statistics. According to a late census, it ap” | 
pears that there are 80,000 laborers employed in. the 
mines of Prussia. The ansual revenue arising from 
_ amounts to abou! 130,300,000 fr , 32,500,000 tha- 
ers. 


The Augsburg Gazette states that the rece'*pts of the 
import, export, and transit duties, by the Zo.-V-rei, 
during the first querter of the present year, + counted to 
4,700,000 crowns, of which 4 535,600 were for imports. 


South ot 34th street 


Frovr Tre inspection of the week at Baltimore 
comprise 10,792 bbls. and 582 half bbls. Prices s:esdy. 


Guano. The New York trne Sun says: “We con- 
versed the other day with an intelligent gent'+man who 
has visited nearly all the coasis and islands where guano | 
is obtained, and he mentioned a curious fact in relation 
tolls vaiue as manure. Much of it now drought to 
marketis utterly worthless, aod the reason 1s, thet ifit 
is taken from those places where there is rain, HIS, 
bleached, and the fertilizing properties are washed away. | 
Phat only is good which is found in those latitudes ; 
where there is but little rain.” 

Topacco. Inspection of the week at Baltimore 583) 
hhds. Marvland, and 169 Ohio—total 757 =Abour 100° 
hhas. of the Maryland was the new crop, ground leat. | 
Itis unusually early for it to reach market. It sold at | 
$4a7,50. | 


Rice cror. The harvesting is finished, and the crop | 
secured under favorable circumstances. The qualtty is | 
above average, und the quantity a fullaverage. Prices | 
have rather declined in the southern markets. 22 is 
quoted for prime at Savannah. 


AGRICULTURAL PRopUcTS oF THE U. S. In order to 
form a proper estimate of the market needed by Ameri- 
can farmers, we submit the following statement of the 
aggregate annual value of the agricultural products of 
the United States, compiled from the census returis of 


1840): 
Articles. Value. 

Wheat, corn, oats, and other grain $342.418.649 
Beef, swine, and other live stock 338,644 143 
Potatoes, hops, hay, &c. 102,627 613 
Butter, cheese, and products of the orchard 77 373,394 
Garden produce 2,596.196 
Forest products 


Wool, estimated at 17,500,000 





Aggregate annual produce $844,503 ,807 

Pill be seen that we exclude in the above talle 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice. Now, conceding that 
the price uf 1840 is too hich by $44.593,807, or thatthe 
increase of crops will only bring Pp the aggregate value 
of the articles enumerated to $800.000,000, and thai 
three-fourths of these are cunsumed by the producers 
themeelves, then there remeins a surplus ef two hundred 
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Total, 


Cash Assets. 


Specie, 


Cash Liabilities. 
Circulation, $2,003,661 50 
Depusiis, 5,503,974 31 
Due, 1,593,251 17 
| Otner cash liab.lities, 105,2u4 U7 





$9,211,091 54 
$7,887,796 53 


elected—Mr. Shunk the loco candidate for governcr 
had a majority of 711 votes. In the district from which 
Mr. Buffingten is elected, Mr. Shunk also had a majo. 
rity of 142 votes. 

Ounto--For governor. Bartley, whig, hasa majority of 
about two thousand votes. 

The Senate, last year consisted of 20 locos, and 16 
whigs—Eighteen are elected annually In the next se- 


12 943 507 |2Phird 


2,404,563 41 
1,28u,037 57 
2,579 53 
42, yoo ¥4 


Luaus on deposits, 
Due by banks, 
Luvai bDauks, 
O.her ems, 


Total, $11,619,143 98 | 


Mr. Birvey, the candidate of the aboiitivnists tor the | 
presivescy, tas been nvmuated, Certainly, aud 11s us: | 
seiteu tuai ie soliceted the uvimmativun, by tie loce party | 


of Micnigan, as iueir Caudidale fur the Jegisiature. | 


DEATHS during the iast week, at N. York, 170, of which 
4l were utuer vne year oF ue, 29 were natives Ol 
dreiatad, 12 other tuietyicis, 33 Wied of COUSsUuption. } 

At Philadelphia W7;u1 wich 23 were under one: 
year, 1S were persuus of cviur, 13 died vf Consumption. | 








Eeyrr. ‘The success of Prof. Lepsius, of Prussia, in| 
lus lavestivativas of ihe andquities vi byypt, Mas, iis! 
said, iiduced ine Kussian governinent io send out a 
sulenutic Mission, wich Coumueuceu Ks jabors at Mem- 
pois ia August. 


Exections. All the preliminary elections and party 

sk reuishing at the polls, are now over. No other election | 
takes pace units! the grea: contest itself comes o+, and! 
itis now just at haud. Peunsylvania, anid Ohio, lead . 
the wayi ste the feld. Tue 26 Gueciurs of President and j 
Vice President, to which the tormer is entitled, and the! 
23 to which the latteris entitled, are to be chosen on 

nett Friday week, tie Ist day of Novemb.r 

On the first 
day formigh, -be 4tti Nov. thineei states 
iz: No Hampsh:re 6, Connecticut 6. Marylana 3, ! 
Viruinia, 17, Georgia (0, Mississipp: 4, Kentucky 12, 
[idi:na 12, Hiinois 9. Missouri 7, Michigan 5, and Ar-} 
kousas 4—making 99. 

On the day follewing—the 5th Nov.—New York elects | 
her 36, N. Je:sey 7, Lousiana 6, and ‘Tennessee 13—| 
making 62. 

On the 6th Nov. 

On the i\th Nov. 
and Alahama 9. 

On the 12 Nov. 

On the 14 Nov. 

On the 18st December. 
reserve, 9 electors. 

Georeia. Four whigs and fuur locos were elected re- 
preseiitatives to the next congress un the 7th inst. viz: 

W higs. Locos. 
Thomas Builer King, Seaborn Jones, 
Washington Poe, H. A. Haralson, 
Alexanver H. Siephens, John H. Lumpkin, 
Rebert Toombs, Howell Cobb. 

In the present congress the state is represented by six 
locos and two whigs, 

According to the returns given in the last Augusta 
Chronicle, the following are the votes as far as ascertain- 
ed in each district, compared with the vote of last year. 


hode Island elects 4. 
Maine elects 9, Mussachusetts 12, 


Delaware elects 3. 
No th Carotina elec's 11, aad, 
Soudi Carolina briags up the 


Last year. This year. 

ee —- 

Districts, Whigs. Locos. Whies Locos. 
Firs:* 3388 2919 2307 2225 
Second 5412 5608 3440 35384 
4928 4211 4621 4485 

Fourth 5258 4727 3596 4150 
Fifth 5570 6349 3758 6594 
Sixtht 4683 4533 4091 5842 
Seventh 4506 3003 3305 2293 
Eighth 4467 2975 4665 3309 


The ajygregate vote of this year appeais tv be some- 





*Four counties to hear from. 


Joseph Vance. 





tOne edunty to hear from. 


nate the whigs have 20, and the locos 16. 

In the House the whigs had last session a majority of 
six, Which majority will be increased by the late election 
to about twenty. 

Congressmen Thirteen locos, and eight whig repre- 
sentatives are elected to the next congress. The two va- 
cancie’ in the present congress, are filled by one loco and 


| one whig. The following are the names of the elected. 


L»cos. 

James J. Farran, 
Fran. A. Cunningham, 
William Sawyer. 
Henry S:. John, 
Joseph G. M-Dowell, 
Allen G. Thurman, 
Augustus L. Perrill, 
Jacob Brinkerhoff, 
Isaac Parrish, 

. Joseph Morris, 
J.D Cummins, 
Georg: Fries, 
D. A. Storkweather. 


Fioop The loss by the flood in the Misissippi and 
its tributaries, this summer. is estimated, after careful in- 
quiry. by the Vidalia (La.) Iitelligencer, at six millions 
eix hundred and twenty-seven thousind dollare—a tutal 
annihilation of so much property. In this, cetton, 
to the amount of 139,105 bales, which, at $30 per bale, 
#4 173,150, is included. 


Hoxtiann.. The population. as ascertained On the Ist 


Whigs. 
Robert C. Schenck, 


Columbus Delano, 
Samuel F. Vinton, 
Alexander Harper, 
Daniel R. Tilden, 
Joshua R. Giddings, 
Joseph M Rvot. 

For vacancies. 
E. S. Hamlin, (whrg,) 
A. P. Stone, (luco.) 


Monday in November—that is nex! Mev-! January, 1344, was 2 953,613, bei 1 an incroise of 26,- 
\ elect E* ctora, 275 in one year. 


During the year 1843, there was 21,- 
212 marriages and 36 divorces, 29 of the latter were in 
‘he province of norti and south Holland, which has a 
popnlation of about one million. 

Mitcerism. Wonderfulas the fact may seem, it 4 
nevertheless true that this infatuation of believing that 
Father Miller and his disciples have ascertained that the 
world is to come to an end in the course ofa few days, 
is widely extended, and notwithstanding the period at 
one time fixed by them transpired an] dem ..strated 
their error, yet thousands are actually creduluus énough 
to supp»se that it was bu! a mistake of a few weeks, 
and have allowed themselves to be persuaded that the 
true time of the end ofall things is now but a few days 
off. The 22d day of the present momth many firmly 
believe is to be the last day of time. Under this impres- 
sion not afew persons have ceased entirely to attend (0 
any worldly affairs—some have actually given away 
every thing they were possessed of—abandon their fami 
lies to destitution, and refuse to take any interest in any 
thing but ihe expected finale. The ; reachers of thie sect 
are listened to by dense crowds—the meetings they hold 
are scenes such as the fancy could hardly conceive of. 
Imagine for a moment a congregation actually in 
pressed, as some of those certainly are, with the firm 
persuasion that this earth and all that is on it, is to be 
dissolved in the course of a few hours. The courts 
have been applied to for injunctions to prevent the delv- 
ded from making away with their property as some are 
doing. 

Missionavies of the sect are epread here and there 
over most of the states of the union. In some places im- 
mense tents, large enough to contain several tiiousal 
persons, are pitched, to serve as meeting houses. 

Or contract ‘The contract with the U. States for 
10,000gallons spt m spring oil, and 5,000 gallons winter 
pressed oil, from head matter, for the light houses © 
Massachusetts, is obtained by E. M. Robinson, at 
cents for tle former and 93 for the latter, deliverable by 
the 10th Oct. 


Streamers. The Caledonia left Boston on the 15 
with 51 passengers for Liverpoot. 
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